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' grass was to his mind the sanctuary of divinity. No 


humbler child ever sat at Nature’s knee and sought to 
learn of her. Whether he was right or wrong in his 
conclusions, no man, not even the blindest bigot, ever 


| doubted that he went up to them honestly, walking as 


he believed, in the footsteps of nature. To him might | 


well be applied the words that Longfellow sang of 


| Agassiz : 
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**So he wandered away and away, 
With Nature the dear old nurse, 
Who sung to him night-and day, 
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There was one other thing in Darwin’s life and cha- 


| racter which the most devout might emulate. His life 
| was that of a theorist and controversialist. Perhaps no 
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SPEGIAL ANNOUNGEMENT 


IN A FEW WEEKS WE SHALL BEGIN THE 
PUBLICATION OF A SERIAL STORY 
—BY—, 


ALBION W. TOURGEE, 


ENTITLED | 


“HoT PLOWSHARES.”! 


This is the only work of fiction which he has under- | 
taken since the summer of 1880, and the only one of any 
considerable length which he has consented to publish 
serially. 


Ee 


No. 16 of “‘Our CONTINENT,” in addition to the | 
usua! amount of interesting reading, will contain a por- 
trait of Julian Hawthorne the novelist, and a Decora- 
tion Day poem (illustrated) by Albion W. Tourgée. | 
The poem and the illustrations are of a high order of | 
excellence. 





AN appreciative Philadelphian writes us of the Con- 
TINENT,—‘‘ The Quaker City has at length a finer 
weekly, all things considered, than the Empire City can | 
boast of possessing.”” We are grateful for the compli- | 
ment and hope the tradition of the book-trade may not 
prove true of our magazine, to wit, that ‘* Philadelphia 
publishers sell more of their works in Boston than at 
home.”’ 





WE can promise our readers not a little entertainment 
and instruction from the series of articles promised in 
our last, to be entitled, ‘“‘THE HOUSE THAT JILL 
BuiLt.”’ Mr. E. C. Gardner, who prepares them, is 
not only a successful, practical architect, but also a 
graceful and humorous writer. The underlying idea of 
the series is the inconvenience of many fine houses, and 
how it mmy be remedied. ‘‘The House that Jack 
Built’? having proved a failure, Jill, the practical, quick- | 
witted wife undertakes the job of making a home-nest 
and after receiving ‘*‘ oceans of advice’? succeeds to the 
entire satisfaction of herself and ‘‘ the rest of mankind,”’ 
not excepting Jack who swallows his chagrin and is 
glad to get otf—without filing a petition in bankruptcy! 








The Apostie of Evolution. 

“Is it right for Christian people to laud to the skies 
one who has done so much harm as Darwin, simply be- 
cause he is dead ?”’ asks a devout friend. We are not 
of those who believe that death sanctifies. ‘+The evil 
that men do lives after them” and ought to doso. The | 
only value of some lives is to stand as a sign-post in the | 
memory of those who come after pointing the pathway 
to destruction. A bad man is made no better by death ; 
only the good are set in the heavens. to be remembered 
with blessing. Yet the question asked no doubt by | 
many sincere believers who have lately read flaming 
eulogies of Charles Robert Darwin in journals that 
have been wont to blazon his name with diatribe, 
involves too many assumptions to be answered in a 
paragraph. Did he do any harm? Why should he not 
be praised? ‘‘ But he was an enemy of religion!” If 
it be admitted, what then ? Shall a man only be praised 
when he is right in his conclusions ? Fame’s list would 
be a short one if that were the rule. One thing in 
Darwin’s life and character every one might share and 
imitate and the world be better and purer and sweeter 
for their doing so. He loved nature, tenderly, truly, 
reverently. Her least as well as her mightiest manifes- 


' to hate his fellow. 
‘ wrong, every one who loves nature may well thank 
_ nature’s God, for the keen eye, the skilful hand and 
: patient heart, of the philosopher whose love never 


, absolute perfection in the use of language. 


man of our day has been more ruthlessly assailed. The 


barbed the shafts of ridicule with malice. His name 


has been made the synonym of folly on the lips of the | be, to the American author, a good domestic copyright 


ignorant. From all quarters he has met with rancor, 
abuse and scorn, 
railing with railing, scorn with scorn or hate with hate. 


; Not a word that he has written of another, needs now 
. to be blotted out, while strangely enough whole vol- 
i umes of malignant wrath aimed at his head by those 


who claimed to be the chosen followers of the meek and 
lowly Nazarene were better buried in the grave of the 
philosopher who was too great and calm and earnest 
Whether his theories be right or 


failed and whose heart never wearied in his search 
after truth. If he degraded man in his origin he ex- 
alted God in his works. He spat upon the sealed eye- 
lids and we saw the things of God. He walked with us 
and we heard voices in nature unheard before. Never 
arrogant yet always earnest, the simple-hearted inter- 
preter of nature has taught us many a. beautiful truth, 
and if he has erred in one rendering thereof, it becomes 
not us, blind moles whom he enlightened, to carp at his 


| honest error. 


ALBION W. TouRGEE. 





Verbal Criticism. 

A CORRESPONDENT all the way from ** ’Frisco,”’ wish- 
es to know if the expression “ visited a freshman’sroom 
with some indignities”? is not inconsistent with the 
CONTINENT’S claim of high literary merit. It may be; 


| 





Yet in it all he has not answered | 


let us have our poems witha key. As an instance of 
this need take the following culled from to-day’s offer- 
ings to our pages. 


Listening. 
An uneventful nearness crossed 
By sounds that come from either gloom, 
And in the either gloom are lost. 
Wild geese a-piloting in upper sea, 
Blare dogs re-echoing hostility, 
Immersed frogs a-piping their nocturne. 


No key was furnished with this brochure. 


-* All Rights Reserved.” 

THE comments upon, and inquiries inspired by a re- 
cent editorial in these columns on the law of copyright, 
have induced us to revert again to the subject in order 
to call attention to some of the defects of our present 
law. However important international copyright may 





law is infinitely moreso. Indeed, it may well be doubted 
whether any international provision based on the pre- 
sent defective systems both of England and America 


| would not be a delusion and a snare. At any rate, there 


is no question that the surest and speediest method for 
securing an effectual international copyright, is for the 
authors of both countries to work earnestly and unre- 


| mittingly for the modification, extension and perfection 
| of the copyright statutes of their respective countries. 


The caution so frequently met with in recently pub- 
lished works, ‘‘ All rights reserved,”’ is a curious com- 
mentary on the unsatisfactory character of our legisla- 
tion upon this subject. These words are not found in 
the statute nor is there any hint contained therein that 
they are of any necessity or advantage to one who 


| would secure the full benefit of the statute, as indeed, 


yet there are few people who would fail to understand | 


the writer’s meaning. Probably no one ever attains 


in which this phrase occurs was written by one of the 


-oldest and most celebrated educators of the country ; 





tations were sacred to his touch, The poorest blade of 


yet our correspondent has no doubt detected an error. 
This reminds us that the habit of mere verbal criticism 
sometimes becomes a real disease. Not long since a 
gentleman sat beside us in the train, with whom, 


| American-like, we opened conversation though to this 


day quite ignorant of his name. He was evidently 
a man of culture and we learned not a little from 
his bright incisive remarks upon men and events. 
After a while he purchased a volume by one of our fa- 
vorite modern authors and for a time we were silent. 
All at once he threw the book down angrily and ex- 
claimed with evident feeling, ‘‘ Why cannot the man 


write English ?*’ Asking the cause of his annoyance, we | 


found that the offending author had used the word 
‘‘illy,”? which he assured us every lexicographer of the 
language declared to be ‘‘improperly used instead of 
poorly.”” While pitying the man’s super-sensitiveness 
which had deprived him of the enjoyment of a de- 
lightful book, we could not help inquiring whence the 
authority to pronounce such judgments was derived. 
“* Tlly”’ or ‘* poorly,’? why should a writer not take his 
choice ? The object of language is to convey ideas, 
Who could mistake either? ‘‘ But it is not elegant— 
not proper,” we are told. Why not? ‘It has the same 
significance as poorly.’’ That may be doubted; but sup- 
pose it has. Is there any law against synonyms? One 
whose mind has become so distorted that he reads al- 
ways with a mental microscope at his eye, on the hunt 
for verbal error, is as much to be pitied as a short- 
sighted man who stands at the foot of a giant oak and 
looking upwards sees nothing but the warts upon the 
gnarled trunk and the under side of the lowest leaves. 





With a Key. 

A BRIGHT contributor who sends us a sonnet done 
with no little skill of verbiage, says: ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will hardly understand this little poem unless I send a 
key along with it.” 
adds : ‘‘I admit that its significance is rather obscure, 
but it seems to me it is about as plain as the bulk of 
modern verse.”? The idea is not a bad one. Nota 
little of our modern verse should be read with a key. 
With a sonnet on the opening of a rosebud there might 
be a short commentary on Buddhism and the explana- 
tion that the poem was designed to symbolize Nirvana, 
After this it would be well to put the inquiry, ‘‘ Do you 
catch on??? The habit of doing up infinite truths in a 
mystic, indistinct half-hinted allegory of a dozen lines, 


untold incomprehensible, and leave the reader in ad- 
justibly elastic amazement at the genius which is able 
to top infinity with a dozen exclamatory verses mounted 
on a sunflower-stalk, is a strain upon the ordinary in- 





| the reservation on his record.”’ 
After explaining its purpose he | 


they are not. The Act of Congress (R. S. 2 4962) re- 
quires that the owner of a copyright ‘‘ shall give notice 
thereof by inserting in the several copies of every edi- 
tion the following words: ‘‘ Entered accord- 
ing to act of Congress, in the year » by A. B., in 
the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washing- 
ton ;”’ or, at his option, the word ‘‘ Copyright,”’ together 
with the year the copyright was entered, and the name 
of the party by whom it was taken out, thus: ‘‘ Copy- 
right, 18—, by A. B.” 

Only that and nothing more. The vagueness of the 
law, however, has created such a feeling of insecurity 
that every one who seeks its protection feels instinc- 
tively inclined to do something more than it requires, 
in order to secure what it promises. This feeling will 





T sa | be seen to be entirely natural, when we come to take 
1e article | 


even a cursory view of the statute. The first thing that 
strikes the attention of the inquirer as to the subject- 
matter, extent and value of the privilege denominated 
copyright is section 4952 of the Revised Statutes. This 
section reads as follows: 

“Any citizen of the United States, or resident therein, 
who shall be the author, inventor, designer, or proprietor 
of any book, map, chart, dramatic cr musical composition, 
engraving, cut, print, photograph or negative thereof, or 
of a painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, and of 
models or designs intended to be perfected as works of the 
fine arts, and the executors, administrators or assigns of 
any such person, shall, upon complying with the provi- 
sions of this chapter, have the sole liberty of printing, re- 
printing, publishing, completing, copying, executing, fin- 
ishing and vending the same; and, in the case of a dra- 
matic composition, of publicly performing or representing 
it, or causing it to be performed or represented by others. 
And authors may reserve the right to dramatize or trans- 
late their own works.” 

This section is the granting clause of the act. It de- 
fines, or professes to define, the privileges conferred, for 
what and to whom they are granted. The last sentence 
is not found in any act previous to that of 1870. So far 
as the writer is aware it has not been construed by any 
court. Two of our text writers have united in con- 
struing it to mean, that by the ordinary filing of the 
claim for copyright, the right to publish, sell and so 
forth, is secured ; but that something else remains to 
be done,in order to secure the right to translate and 
dramatize. (Morgan’s Law of Literature vol. ii p. 223 
and Drone on Copyright p. 445 et seq.) Both admit 
that there is nothing in the statute to indicate what this 
additional something is by which this further privilege 
under the act is to be secured. In the absence of any 
provision, they suggest that it might be well to print 
the words, ‘‘all rights reserved,”’ in addition to the 
statutory caution which is prescribed in his verbis. 
One writer also suggests that, ‘‘the Librarian of Con- 
gress should also be notified in order that he may enter 
The Librarian himself 
assumes this to be the law and in his directions for ob- 


| taining copyright declares that ‘‘in such cases, notice 





should be given by printing the words ‘ Right of trans- 
lation reserved,’ or ‘ All rights reserved,’ below the notice 
of copyright entry, and notifying the Librarian of Con- 
gress of such reservation, to be entered upon the record.” 

After reading this extraordinary piece of advice, one is 
inclined to wonder whether this is not one of those cases 
peculiar to our form of government, as it would seem, 
in which the legislative power is vested not in “‘ the king 


| and parliament’? but in the President, the Congress 
expecting the half-told commonplace to suggest the | 


and the head of a bureau or department. We shall find, 
however, that this is not one of those famous cases of 
proxy legislation which makes the chief of a bureau in- 
finitely more potent than the executive head of the na- 
tion. The Librarian of Congress is not ‘‘ authorized to 


tellect that ought not to be continued. By all means, | prescribe rules and regulations” in regard to obtaining 
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copyright nor even to make laws in regard to its opera- 


tion and enjoyment; though considering the state of | 


our law, it is a real pity that he is not. If the genial 
Mr. Spofford had the power not only justice would pre- 
vail but certainty would take the place of confusion in 
this branch of our law. 

There are several objections to this construction which 
do not appear, thus far, to have been noticed. 

1—It proceeds on the assumption that there are two 
classes of “‘ cases ;”’ one in which an author desires such 
protection and another in which he does not. This is 
not supposable. No matter what the work may be, 
it is but natural that an author should desire to secure 
all his rights therein, if he care enough about it to 
secure any of them. If an author wants anything, he 
wants all he can get. 

2—It is based also upon the hypothesis that the ma- 
chinery prescribed by the Act is insufficient to carry out 
its purposes. No written application is required. Two 


such works, or of a book. This class of copyright se- | 


cures to the holder the right of ‘ printing, reprinting, 
publishing . . . vending, . . . representing,’ &c. 


cludes all of the reservations of right included in the 
other class, and, in addition thereto reserves to him 
the right to ‘‘ dramatize or translate” his work. And 
in order that this distinction may be preserved and 
secured beyond a peradventure, the Librarian is spe- 
cially required to enter in his record whether the 
copyright claimed is of the class granted by this sec- 
tion to the ‘‘author” or only the one granted to the 
‘*proprietor.’? By this means notice is given to all the 
world of the ‘‘rights reserved’? without the ‘‘author”’ 
being required to supplement the law. with any extra- 
statutory notice of reservation. The ‘‘author’’ reserves 
all his rights when he applies for copyright. The ‘* pub- 
lisher”’ or ‘‘ proprietor,”? can only retain the right to 


| ‘publish, vend,” &c., no matter how many scarecrows 


: r ° P | 
copies of the title-page must be “‘ delivered to the libra- 
rian” or ‘‘ mailed to him postpaid’? before publication, | 


This fact, and the further fact as to whether copyright 
is claimed ‘“‘as author”? or “as proprietor”? and nothing 
more, must be entered, according to a prescribed form, 
in the record and witnessed by a certificate of the libra- 
rian if required. The rule is without exception that 
a prescribed statutory form cannot be added to with 
effect. What the law directs and allows the librarian to 
do, is of consequence ; all beyond that is surplusage. 

3—It rests upon precisely the same reasoning as the 
doctrine of ‘‘restrictive notice” to the spectators at a 
public performance of an unlicensed play warning them 
that the owner reserves it for his own proper use and 
behoof, so speciously advanced by Robertson, C. J., in 
Keene v. Clark ; and so completely demolished by Mo- 
nell, J., in Palmer v. De Witt, in the words ‘* A wrong- 
doer cannot get title to property, or escape the respon- 
sibility of his tortious acts, merely because the owner 
has failed to give public notice that his property is not 
to be stolen.”’ 

4—In short, this course is prompted by the same feel- 
ing that recommends catnip tea as a remedy for the ear- 
ache—‘‘ if it doesn’t do any good, it can do no harm,” 
and that is the true measure of its good effects. Its evil 
consequence consists in creating a sentiment that may 
induce authors to abandon rights which if properly de- 
fended might be fully secured to them. 

But the inquiry comes with a force showing that it is 
supposed to be conclusive, ‘If it does not mean this 
what does it mean ?’’ Let us see if it may have an- 
other significance. By examining the section one thing 
is noticeable which all writers seem to have overlooked, 
to wit, a difference in the privilege granted to authors 
and that given to proprietors. The statute reads, 
#4952 above cited; ‘‘The author or proprietor... 
and the executors, etc. . . . of such person shall... 
have the sole liberty of printing, etc. ... and vending 
. . . and, in case of a dramatic composition represent- 
ing,”’ etc. 
tors are identical; now they part company. ‘‘ And 
authors (no mention being made of proprietors) may 
reserve the right to dramatize and translate their own 
works,”’ 

Two things are noticeable in this sentence, first, its 
punctuation which, though not a part of a statute, 
almost always exerts an influence on the mind that is 
called upon to construe it; and, second, the word 
‘“‘yeserve.”? If we read this section with a semicolon 
after ‘“‘others’’ as after ‘‘same’’ in the second line 
above, it appears very clearly that its sole purpose is to 
confer an additional right on the ‘‘author’’ which is 
denied to the mere owner. 

The only thing that militates against this construc- 
tion, even apparently, is the use of the word “ reserve.”’ 
‘* Reserve” says the objector implies action. The au- 
thor may ‘‘reserve.”” He must do something. What 
is he to do? 

The first signification of ‘‘reserve’’ according to 
Webster, is, “Sto keep in store; to withhold; to keep; 
to retain.’? Suppose we use one of these synonyms ; 
‘*Authors may retain,” etc. How retain? By not 
parting with. ‘‘ Reserve’? in this clause, it may well 
be maintained, does not mean the act of making a for- 
mal and public reservation, but the state of non-aban- 
donment, keeping, retaining, holding. 


| clamoring 


he may attach to the statutory notice of his copyright. 
The advantage, to the author is obvious. Having the 
right both to ‘‘ publish’? and to ‘‘ translate or drama- 


‘* publish, vend,’’ &c., to one party; of the right to 
dramatize to another ; and of the right to ‘‘ translate’’ 
to a third. 

That this construction has been overlooked is very 
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be free from undue care and anxiety, to twist and screw 


| in the coils of a cruel penury, politely called economy. 
| ‘**Oftentimes when his means are small and his living 
The other is granted to the ‘‘ author’ only, and in- | 





| tize” secured to himself, he may dispose of the right to | 


evident from the usual notices of copyright in recent | 


publications, 


putting up this warning to trespassers, ‘‘ Copyright 


Publishers as well as authors insist on | 


by Houghton, Mifflin and Company; All rights re- | 
served; ‘“‘Copyright by The Century Company; all | 


rights reserved,’ appear in the first two volumes, taken 
at random from the table, as these words are written. 
So far as they can affect the author’s or publisher’s 
right in the particular work, they are as powerless as 
would be the author’s genealogy or the eighth com- 
mandment. They show a willingness on the part of the 
owner of the copyright to take all he can and hold all 
he gets; but they do not give him one tittle of right 
which he did not possess without them. When em- 
ployed by a copyrighter who is not also the author of 
the work they put him in the unpleasant position of 
for what he cannot get, like a child crying for 
the moon. These rights can only be ‘‘reserved’’ by the 
author ; and are “reserved’’ to him, when he claims 


| copyright ‘‘as author’? and in other respects complies 


Thus far the rights of authors and proprie- | 





This view is greatly strengthened by the fact that the | 


section prescribing the librarian’s duty (4957 R. 8.) par- 
ticularly directs him to enter of record how the right 
(i.e. copyright) is claimed; ‘‘the right whereof he 
claims as author (originator or proprietor, as the case 
may be).”? Why this distinction ? 


to secure the right to translate and dramatize his work, 
then this statutory direction is simply meaningless, 
What difference can it make whether it is claimed as 
author or as originator or proprietor, if by this it be not 
intended to distinguish between the author’s copyright 
and the proprietor’s copyright ? ‘‘ Originator’’ is here 
put in the same class with ‘“‘ proprietor’? and both are 
contradistinguished from ‘‘author,’’ because the ‘ au- 
thor’’ only, can reserve, (retain, keep) by his copyright, 
the right to dramatize and translate, and this entry is 
intended to be a record of that fact or its absence. 


This, then, the writer believes to be the true con- | 


struction of the act in this particular: Section 4952, 
provides for two species of copyright ; the one may be 
granted to the “‘ originator” or “ inventor’ of certain 
works of art therein named, or to the “ proprietor’? of 


If the author must | 
do some other act besides apply for copyright, in order | 





| 


| 


with the requirements of the law. 
‘ ALBION W. TOURGEE. 





The Pay of Preachers. 


BY J. L. RUSSELL. 


“What reason is it, that while Law and Physic bring large 
portions to those who marry them, Divinity their eldest sister 
should be put off with only her own beauty ?”’ 

THIS query of quaint old Thomas Fuller has a cer- 
tain aptness yet, though it was penned well nigh two 
centuries and a half since in the Old England, and we 
repeat it in the New America. 

Probably all told not a score of ministers in the 


United States receive salaries of ten thousand dollars | 


per annum; and these only in New York City, where | 


the high rent rates and living prices are neutralizing 


factors. But salaries of even half this amount are ex- 
ceptional. The two denominations that lay the strong- | 


est emphasis on an educated ministry and offer the 
highest compensation, actually pay less than one thou- 
sand dollars per annum as the average salary. The 
medical specialist, or the successful lawyer, sometimes 
receives at a single fee more than the highest salary 
paid to a minister. And there are many in both pro- 
fessions whose yearly fees aggregate from ten to fifty 
thousand dollars. How often do preachers grow rich 
from their profession ? How many of them can even 
by dint of the most rigid economy lay by a decent com- 
petence for the ‘‘ rainy days’ of infirmity and old age ? 

It cannot be said that the period of preparation for 
the ministry is shorter than for law or medicine, and 
involves less expense, and hence cannot expect as great 
returns; for it is notorious that short cuts have been 
discovered into both the medical and legal profession 
requiring the adoption on the part of both of rigorous 
methods of self protection; while the denominations 
already referred to have always strenuously insisted 
upon a thorough three years’ theological course super- 
added to the regular classical course. Nor can it be 
said that law and medicine monopolize brains—that 
they divide the first-class men and inferior grades fall 
to the ministry. In a single theological class, in a cer- 
tain seminary, thirteen members out of a total forty-five 
were honor men from our best colleges, east and west. 
From the ranks of the ministry the professorships of 
higher education are recruited. In a busy city pasto- 








rate, and in a quiet country parsonage, may be sought | 


and found two of the best entomologists of the age. A 
noted preacher is uo mean astronomer. A village 
preacher in the northwest is a philological authority. 
Time would fail to tell of authors, essayists, poets, lin- 


poor, necessity doth bolt the preacher out of his study.” 
Perhaps here is a hint at the failure of the church to 
Christianize the world. The world will neither be con- 
quered nor converted on half rations. 

Ample compensation to the ministry would secure a 
manly, self-respecting independence in thought and ac- 
tion. Preachers ought to be the most independent of 
allmen, They speak God’s truth They deal with su- 
preme facts and forces. Their position should be so se- 
cure as to be above “‘ the fear or favor of men.” To 
some independent manhood in the pulpit is intolerable. 
It is a standing rebuke to any lack of it in the pews. 
Some regard humility and independence as incompati- 
ble, and co-work, as they suppose, with God in securing 
the preacher’s humility by insuring his poverty. But 
humility toward God and independence toward men are 
in perfect keeping, and, in combination with culture and 
consecration, make the ministry that the world needs, 

In the greater efficiency of the ministry, in the 
economy of time and force, in enlarged courage and 
hopefulness, the world would get a rapidly compound- 
ing interest on her investment. 

More first-class men would enter the ministry. We 
know that many men of superior endowments are car- 
ried over these obstacles of privation and uncertain sup- 
port by the foree of their consecration. But those who 
stand at the sources of supply have sounded an alarm. 
They tell us the volume of the stream is diminishing. 
Many young men of talents and education say they will 
not enter the ministry because, among other reasons, 
they cannot get fair pay for their work. Perhaps if the 
church would do better by the ministers she already 
has she would have less anxiety about those she has 
not. It is high time to stop firing funeral salutes, and 
use our powder to blow up the strongholds of our stu- 
pidity and stinginess. 

A fair, honest support of the ministry would do 
away with the half-fare and ten-per-cent.-off nuisance, 
The whole system smacks of the poor-house., If the 
railroads mean honor to the ministry let them send 
annual passes, and not a half-flesh, half-fish thing, 
binding the holder, in consideration of three-eighths 
of the ordinary fare, to keep his mouth shut if the road 
breaks his leg or his neck. If the grocers and the dry- 
goods men are actuated by like motives let them stock 
the clergy all round and mail them receipted bills. But 
no! ‘‘ten per cent. off because you are a preacher ”’ is 
either a cheap advertising dodge, or it is a lame conces- 
sion that preachers are underpaid. We can have our 
choice of the horns, Is it not a new form of the old 
‘* donation-party’’ idea?—where people brought a gene- 
rous supply of provisions and remained to devour them. 
Between the two, rather than this mercenary discount, 
give us the dear old donation, for it had a comic side, 
by way of compensation. Well doth the writer remem- 
ber one that netted, on the final balance, a pail of but- 
tered biscuit, a wash-boiler full of popcorn (popped), 
and an incorrigible gobbler that could have furnished 
all seven of Pharaoh’s kine with leanness (alive, provi- 
dentially, to be the most natural solution of the biscuit 
and popcorn problem), 

Let ministers be paid full price for their work—and 


| let them pay their way all round like men—and let us 


have done with all these half-fare and ten-per-cent. 
pretences of generosity and premiums on pauperism ! 





MIGMA. 


THE man who dies hard is the one who conquers 
Fortune. 


. WoRDs are criminals ; they leave the mouth charged 

with one meaning and enter the ear under the false 
pretence of carrying another. They should never be 
sent on important errands without first being bound 
and branded with appropriate definition. 


A LADY who evidently enjoys fun, writes : 

‘“*A company of us were reading ‘A Fool’s Errand’ the 
other night. On reaching the place where Lily puts whis- 
key on the horse’s nostrils to prevent him from whinneying 
and so betraying her presence, one of the listeners broke 
in with: 

‘*** Not the first brute that couldn’t say neigh to whiskey 
either.’ ”’ 


Mr. JOHN SARTAIN, the father of American steel 
engraving, being arraigned for error in declaring in a 
recent number of the CONTINENT that the St. Christo- 
pher is the oldest dated wood-cut, says : 

“*T relied on the highest European authority, William 
Young Otley, whose two ponderous volumes on the sub- 
ject are what people swear by. But new discoveries now- 
adays are numerous, and a Rip Van Winkle like myself 
must expect to be caught napping in these lively times. I 


| suppose a print has been found four years older than the 
| St. Christopher, but I did not know it.” 


guists, historians, philosophers and editors upon whom | 


hands of ordination have been laid. A visit to a first- 
class bookstore would resolve all doubts as to the intel- 
lectual standing of the ministry. 

But we cannot blink the fact that in comparison with 
other professions the ministry is wofully underpaid. 
With equality of gifts and culture, there is a cruel dis- 
parity in compensation. This fact works harm. It 
binds a clog and fetter on the minister’s heart. It com- 
pels men who, for the sake of “ high thinking,”’ should 





Ir is hard to believe that the world could ever get 
ahead of so bright an eye and keen a mind as Mr. 
Sartain shows to his friends; but a little incident the 
writer recently witnessed enables one to realize how 
wonderful is the progress made in such discoveries 
since he first studied art. Some mention had been 
made of the Rosetta stone : 

“‘The Rosetta stone !’’ said Mr. Sartain. ‘‘I sat on it 
to eat my lunch when studying drawing in the old British 
Museum, many a day before it was known to be anything 
wonderful !”’ 

Only think of lunching off the corner-stone of mod- 
ern Egyptology |! 
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OUR GONMINENT 





MONG the wedding-pre- 
sents was a small white 
envelope containing two 

smaller slips of paper. On 
one of these which was folded 
around the other was written, 
‘“*A New House, 
From Father.’ 
The enclosed slip was a bank- 
check duly stamped and en- 
dorsed. Did any old wizard’s 
magic-box ever hold greater 
promise in smaller compass? 
Certainly not more than the 
bride saw in imagination as 
she read the figures upon the 
crisp bit of tissue. Walls, roof 
and stately chimneys arose in 
pleasant pictures before her 
mental vision. There were 
broad windows taking in floods 
of sunshine; fireplace that Re 
glowed with living’ flames and 
never smoked; lazy lounging 
places and cosy corners for 
busy work or quiet study; 
sleepy bedrooms; a kitchen 
that made housework the finest 
art and the surest science, and 
oh, such closets, such stair- 
ways, such comforts ! such de- 
fiance of the elements, such 
security against cold and heat, against fire, flood and 
tempest ! such economy ! such immunity from all the ills 
that domestic life is heir to from intractable servants to 
sewer-gas ! 

If some ardent esthete had arrested her flight of fancy 
by asking whether she found room for soul-satisfying 
beauty, she would have dropped from her air-castle, land- 
ing squarely upon her feet, and replied that if her house 
was comfortable and told no lies it would be beautiful 
enough for her—which was saying a great deal, however 
interpreted, for she loved beauty as all well-balanced mor- 
tals ought, and she would have been conspicuously out of 
place in a house that was not beautiful. 

Perhaps I ought to explain that the house that Jack 
built, intending to establish Jill as its mistress when it 
should be completed, had proved most unsatisfactory to 
that extremely practical young woman. In consequence 
she had obstinately refused to name the happy day till 
the poor, patient fellow had kept bachelor’s hall nearly a 
year. At last, in consideration of an unqualified permis- 
sion to ‘‘make the house over’’ to any extent, the rough 
spot that threatened to upset them was made smooth. 
Her father’s present, wisely withheld till peace was de- 
clared, left nothing to be desired and they started on 
their wedding journey as happy as if they owned the uni- 
verse. This excursion however came near being a failure, 
from the sentimental standpoint, because wherever Jill 
discovered a house that gave any outward sign of inward 
grace, it must be visited and examined as to its internal 
arrangements. Naturally this struck Jack as an unro- 
mantic diversion, but he soon caught the spirit, and after 
much practice gave his salutatory address with apparent 
eagerness : 

‘*My wife and I happen to be passing through town and 
have been struck by the appearance of your house. Will 
you kindly allow us to have a glimpse of the interior ?”’ 

The request was invariably granted, for nothing is 
more gratifying than the fame of having the “finest 
house in town.’’ Unhappily the interiors were never satis- 
factory to Jill, and her valedictory to the owners of the 
striking houses seldom went beyond thanks for their 
courtesy. 
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the sun be excluded from the 
windows of the first story by 
piazza roofs. At least eight 
patent sanitary plumbing ar- 
ticles and as many cooking 
ranges are each the only one 
safe and fit to be used. The 
house must be high and low” — 

‘*T’m Jack and you shall be 
game’’— 

“Tt must be of bricks, wood 
and stone separately and in 
combination ; it must be Queen 
Anne, Gothic, French, Japan- 
esque and classic American, 


te Ap aS and it must be painted all the 
| a) = colors of an autumn land- 
=i] A = — = ” 
3) <a - | \)/ (| = ; scape. 
=] ia “lee = — hres ‘*Well, there’s one comfort,”’ 
ratTFS Ry TFT i 12) = ai said Jack : ‘“‘you haven’t paid 
ae = for this advice, so you won't 


; 


‘* We visited several houses on our trip,”’ she observed 
to her father— 

**Several hundred,”’ said Jack— 

‘But were disappointed in them all. Many of them 
must have cost more than ours will cost, but the money 
seemed to us foolishly spent.”’ 

**Yes,”’ said her husband, ‘‘ wé concluded that the chief 
plank in the platform of the architects and builders was 
‘Millions for display—not one cent for comfort.’ ”’ 

‘* Well, Jack, we have learned one thing on our travels— 
where not to look for the plans of our house.”’ 

A box of letters from her dear five hundred friends 
awaited Jill’s return, and a whole afternoon was devoted 
tothem. Each letter contained some allusion to the new 
house. At least ten conveyed underscored advice of the 
most vital importance, which if not followed would de- 
moralize the servants, distress her husband and ultimately 
destroy her domestic peace. Taken at a single dose the 
counsel was confusing to say the least, but Jill read it 
faithfully, laid it away for future reference, and gave the 
summary to her husband somewhat as follows : 

‘It appears, Jack, my dear, to be absolutely indispen- 
sable to our future happiness that the house shall front 
north, south, east and west.”’ 

“*Let’s build it on a pivot.”’ 

‘*We must not have large halls to keep warm in cold 








be obliged to take it in order 
to save it.”’ 

‘*T should think not indeed, 
but that isn’t the trouble. 
These letters are from my 
special friends, wise, practical 
people who know everything 
about building and _house- 
keeping, and they speak from 
solemn conviction based on 
personal experience.”’ 

‘““Moral: When the doctors differ, do as you 
please.”’ 

Three of the letters, reserved for the last on account of 
their unusual bulk, contained actual plans. One was from 
an old school friend who had married an architect and 


| couldn’t afford to send a wedding present, but offered the 








weather, and we must have large halls ‘for style.’ The | 


stories must not be less than eleven nor more than nine 
feet high. It must be carpeted throughout and all the 
floors must be bare. It must be warmed by steam and 
hot water and furnaces and fireplaces and base-burners 
and coal grates.” 

““We shan’t have to go away from home to get into pur- 
gatory, shall we?” 

*““Hush! The walls of the rooms must be kalsomined, 
painted, frescoed and papered ; they must be dyed in the 
mortar, finished with leather, with tiles, with tapestry 
and with solid wood panels. There must be blinds—out- 
side blinds, awnings, inside shutters, rolling blinds, Vene- 
tian shades and no blinds at all. There must be wide, 
low-roofed piazzas all around the house, so that we can 
live out of doors in the summer, and on no account must 





plans as a sort of apology, privately feeling that they 
would be the most valuable of all the gifts ; the second 
was from a married brother in Kansas who had just built 
himself a new house, and thought his sister could not do 
better than use the same plans, which he had ‘‘bor- 
rowed”’ from his architect ; and the third was from Aunt 
Melville, who was supposed (by herself) to hold the family 
destiny in the hollow of her hand. 

‘*For once,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ your father has done a most 
sensible thing. Every girl ought to have a present of a 
new house on her wedding-day. You were very silly to 
make such a fuss about the house that Jack built, for it 
is a very stylish-looking house even if it isn’t quite so con- 
venient inside ; but of course you can improve upon it, 
and fortunately I can contribute just what you need—the 
plans of the house that your Uncle Melville built for 
George last year. It isn’t as large as it ought to be, but 
it will suit you and Jack admirably. You must tell me 
how much you have to spend. This house can be very 
prettily built for eight or ten thousand dollars, and if you 
haven’t as much as that you must ask for more. The hall 
is decidedly stylish, and with the library at one side and 
drawing-room at the other you will have just room enough 
for your little social parties. The room behind the draw- 
ing-room Jack needs for his private use, his study, office, 
smoking-room or whatever he calls it, a place to keep his 
gun, his top-boots, his fishing-rod and his horrid pipes, 
where he can revel to his heart’s content in the hideous 
disorder of a ‘man’s room,’ pile as much rubbish as he 
likes on the table, lock the doors and defy the rest of the 
household on house-cleaning days. The dining-room is 
good and the kitchen arrangements are perfect. George’s 
wife has changed servants but three times since they be- 


| gan housekeeping, nearly a year ago, which certainly 


proves that there is every possible convenience for doing 
work easily. The outside of the house is not wholly satis- 
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factory. There should be a tower and you | 


must put one on somewhere.”’ 


about furnishing, and a postscript an- 


ably build one like it for Clara. 





*“‘T have made them, or rather I have 


| laid them out on the ground and in the air. 
‘Then followed several pages of advice | 


I know what I want and how I want it. 


| Now we must have every particular set 
nounced that Colonel Livingston was | 
charmed with the house and would prob- | 


The | 


charm of Aunt Melville’s advice lay in its | 
abundant variety. It was new every morn- | 


ing and fresh every evening. The latest 
thing was always the best. 
to-morrow were certain to be better than 
those of yesterday. 

Jill therefore made a careful study of 
the first instalment, not doubting that 
others of superior merit would be forth- 
coming. She found many things to ap- 
prove. The hall promised comfort and 
good cheer whether stylish or not. 


The plans of | 


The | 


vista across through the parlor bay and the | 


wide library window would give a pleasant 
freedom and breadth. The stairs were 
well placed, the second landing with its 
window of stained glass being especially 
attractive, whether as a point of observa- 
tion or as a cosy retreat, itself partly vis- 
ible from the hall below. Every chamber 
had a closet of its own, not to mention 
several extra ones, and there was a place 
for every bed. 

“As for your room, Jack, I don’t at all 
approve. It will be hard enough, I’ve no 
doubt, to keep you from lapsing into bar- 
barism, and I shall never allow you to set 
up a den, a regular Bluebeard’s room, all 
by yourself. I promise never to put your 
table in order, but I wouldn’t trust the 
best of men with the care of a closet or a 
bureau-drawer for a single week, much 
less of an entire room with two closets, a 
case of drawers, a cupboard and a chim- 
ney-piece. But the chief fault of the plan 
is that it doesn’t happen to suit our lot. 
The entrances are not right, the outlooks 
are not right, the chimneys are not right.” 

“Turn it around.” 

‘*And spoil it? No; I learned a second 
lesson on our journey, and it was well 
worth what it cost. We shall never find a 
plan made for somebody else that will 
suit us.”’ 

‘**Not good enough ?”’ 

“Tt isn’t a question of goodness—it’s a 
question of fitness. Neither cousin George’s 
nor any other house I ever saw is precisely 
what we need.” 

**Moral: Draw your own plans.”’ 

‘*We must, and we’ll begin to-morrow.’ 

‘Why not this evening ?”’ 

‘*We couldn’t see.”’ 

“Light the gas.”’ 

“Oh, but we must make the plans out 
of doors on the lot. We shall then know 
where every room will be, every door and 
especially every window. We must fix the 
centre of the sitting-room in the most com- 
manding situation, and be certain that the 
dining-room windows do not look straight 
into somebody’s wood-shed. Then if there 
are any views of blue hills and forests far 
away over the river I shall be uncomfort- 
able if we do not get the full benefit of 
them.”’ 

**Don’t you expect to have anything in- 
teresting inside the house ?”’ 

“Except my husband? Oh yes! but it 
would be a wicked waste of opportunities 
not to accept the blessings provided for us 








| dation to suit yourselves. 


down in black-and white.”’ 

Jack wrote accordingly. The architect 
was too busy to respond at once in person, 
but sent a letter referring to certain prin- 
ciples that reach somewhat below the low- 
est foundation-stones and above the tops 
of the tallest chimneys. 

E. C. GARDNER. 
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(CONTINUED. ) 

‘*Say we are not at home—oh, they must 
not come in! Tell them to call another day. 
Perhaps they may not have called about 
the lodgings,”’ faltered the widow, in agita- 
tion. 

Marion said nothing ; being, to tell the 
truth, engaged in screwing her own cour- 
age to the sticking-point. After a pause 
of a few moments she marched to the door, 
with a step so measured and deliberate as 
to suggest stern desperation rather than 
easy indifference. Passing into the hall, 
and closing the door behind her, she threw 
open the outer door and faced the two in- 
truders. 

The elder gentleman stood forward as 
spokesman. ‘‘Good morning to you,”’ he 
said, glancing observantly at the young 
woman’s erect figure. ‘‘ You have lodgings 
to let, I believe ?” 

peg 








OuR GONTINENT 





“*T knew Major Lockhart. He—of course 
,you know—fell at Waterloo.” 

‘* We know that he was killed there, but 
we have no particulars,”’ said Marion, her 
voice faltering, and her eyes full of painful 
eagerness. 

‘“*And you are Miss Lockhart—the Ma- 
rion he spoke of ?”’ 

‘*Waita moment,” she said, in a thick 
voice, and turning pale. She walked to the 
window, and pressed her forehead against 
the glass. Presently she turned round and 
said, ‘“‘I will call my mother, sir. She 
must hear what you have to tell us :’’ and 
left the room. 

‘* A strange chance this !’’ remarked the 
elder man thoughtfully. 

“She is a fine girl, and looks like her 
father,’ said Lancaster. 

In a few moments Marion re-entered with 
her mother. Mrs. Lockhart looked from 
one to the other of the two men with wide- 


| Open eyes and flushed cheeks: a slight 


tremor pervaded the hand with which she 
mechanically smoothed the thick braids of 
gray hair that covered her graceful head. 
She moved with an uncertain step to a 
chair, and said in a voice scarcely audible, 
‘*Will you be seated, gentlemen? My 
daughter tells me that you—one of you’’— 

“The honor belongs to me, madam,”’ 
said Lancaster, with deep respect and with 
some evidence df emotion, ‘‘of having seen 
your husband the day before his death. 
He mentioned both of you ; he said no man 
in the army had had so happy a life as he 
—such a wife and such a daughter. I shall 
remember other things that he said, by- 


| and-by ; but this meeting has come upon 


“‘This gentleman and I are in search of | 


lodgings. 
for two? We should require separate apart- 
ments.” 

“*You can come in and see.”” She made 
way for them to enter, and conducted them 
into the sitting-room on the left. 

‘*You had better speak to your mistress, 


home, and say we would like to speak to 
him.”’ This was said by the younger man. 

Marion looked at him with a certain glow 
of fierceness. ‘‘ My father is not living,”’ 
she said. ‘There is no need to disturb my 
mother. I can show you over the house 
myself.”’ 

‘*T ask your pardon sincerely. It has al- 
ways been my foible to speak before I look. 
I took it for granted’’— 

**T don’t suppose you intended any harm, 
sir,’’ said Marion coldly. ‘‘If we could 
have afforded a servant to attend the door, 
we should not have been forced to take 
lodgers.’’ She turned to the elder man and 
added : ‘‘ We have three vacant rooms on 
the floor above, and a smaller room on the 
top story. You might divide the accommo- 
You can come 


| up stairs, if you like, and see whether they 


without money and without price, which | 


only require us to stand in the right places 


and open our hearts and windows to re- | 


ceive them.”’ 

Jill’s second lesson was indeed worth 
learning even if it cost a wedding journey. 
Every house must suit its own ground and 
fit its own household, otherwise it can 
neither be comfortable nor beautiful. 

The next morning, armed with a bundle 
of laths, sharpened at one end, and 
equipped with paper, pencil and tape-line, 
the prospective house-builders proceeded to 
lay out, not the house but the plan. They 
planted doors, windows, fireplaces and 
closets, stoves, lounges, easy-chairs and 
bedsteads, as if they were so many seeds 
that would grow up beside the laths on 


would suit you.”’ 
The gentlemen assented, and followed 
Marion over the upper part of the house. 


Is the accommodation sufficient | 


me by surprise, and The day after 
the battle I rode out to the field, and found 
him. He had fallen most gallantly—I need 
not tell you that—at a moment such as all 
brave soldiers would wish to meet death 
in. He was wounded through the heart, 
and must have died instantly. I assumed 
the privilege of bringing his body to Brus- 
sels, and of seeing it buried there.’’ Here 
he paused, for both the women were cry- 
ing, and, in sympathy with them, his own 
voice was getting husky. The elder man 
sat with his face downcast, and his hands 


| folded between his knees. 
my dear, or to your master, if he is at | 


“Ts the grave marked?’’ he suddenly 
asked, looking up at Lancaster. 

**Yes; the name, and the regiment, and 
thedate. I brought something from him,” 
he went on, addressing Marion, as being 
the stronger of the two women; ‘it was 
fastened by a gold chain round his neck, 
and he wore it underneath his coat. You 
would have received it long ago, if I had 
known where to find you.”” He held out 
to her, as he spoke, a small locket with its 
chain. Marion took it, and held it pressed 
between her hands, not saying anything. 
After a moment, the two gentlemen ex- 
changed a glance, and got up. The elder 
gentleman approached Marion with great 
gentleness of manner ; and, when she rose 
and attempted to speak, he put his hand 
kindly on her shoulder. 


he said. ‘‘You must let me go without 


| ceremony now ; to-morrow I shall ask leave 


The elder man examined the rooms and the | 
furniture with care ; but the younger kept | 
his regards fixed rather upon the guide 


than upon what she showed them. Her 


gait, the movement of her arms, the car- | 
riage of her head, her tone and manner of | 
| speaking, all were subjected to his scrutiny. 


He said little, but took care that what he 
did say should be of a courteous and con- 
ciliatory nature. The elder man asked 
questions pleasantly, and seemed pleased 
with the answers Marion gave him. Within 
a short time the crudity and harshness of 
the first part of the interview began to van- 
ish, and the relations of the three became 
more genial and humane. There was here 


| and there a smile, and once, at least, a 


which their respective names were written | 


and bear fruit each according to its kind. 
Later in the day a high step-ladder was 
introduced, from the top of which Jill 
scanned the surrounding country, while 
Jack stood ready to catch her if she fell. 
The neighbors were intensely interested, 
and their curiosity was mixed with indig- 
nation when toward night a man was dis- 
covered cutting down two of the rock- 
maple trees that Jill’s grandfather planted 
more than fifty years before, and which 
stood entirely beyond any possible location 
of the new house. 

“This evening, Jack, you must write for 
the architect to come.”’ 


laugh. 
recognize the humorous aspect of a situa- 
tion, already foresaw herself making her 


| mother merry with an account of this ad- 


‘TI thought you were going to make your | 


own plans.”’ 


venture, when the heroes of it should have 
gone away. The party returned to the sit- 
ting-room in a very good humor with one 
another, therefore. 

‘For my part, I am more than satisfied,”’ 
remarked the elder gentleman, taking out 
his snuff-box. ‘‘Do you agree with me, 
Mr. Lancaster ?”’ 

Lancaster did not reply. He was gazing 
with great interest at the oil portrait that 
hung on the wall. At length he turned to 
Marion and said: ‘‘Is that—may I ask who 
that is ?”’ 

‘* My father.”’ 

‘Was he a major in the 97th regiment?’ 

“Did you know him?” 





to come back and complete our arrange- 
ments. God bless you, my child! Are you 
going with me, Mr. Lancaster ?”’ 

‘Shall you come back to-morrow, too ?”’ 
said Marion to the latter. 

‘Indeed I will !”’ 

“Then I won't try to thank you now,” 
she replied. But their eyes met for a mo- 
ment, and Lancaster did not feel that the 
recognition of his service had been post- 
poned, 

They were going out without attempting 
to take leave of Mrs. Lockhart ; but she 
rose up from her chair and curtseyed to 
them with a grace and dignity worthy of 
Fanny Pell. And then, yielding to an im- 


| pulse that was better than the Dest high 


Marion, who was always quick to | 


breeding, the gentle widow stepped quickly 
up to Lancaster, and put her arms about 
his neck, and kissed him. 


. CHAPTER VI. 

THE great banking house of Bendibow 
Brothers, like many other great things, had 
a modest beginning. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century there was a certain 
Mr. Abraham Bendibow in London, who 
kept a goldsmith’s shop in the neighbor- 
hood of Whitechapel, and supplemented 
the profits.of that business by lending 
money at remunerative interest, on the se- 


| curity of certain kinds of personal pro- 


perty. To his customers and casual ac- 
quaintances he was merely a commonplace, 
keen, 
hearted man of business; and, perhaps, 
till as lately as the second decade of the cen- 
tury, this might have fairly represented 
his own opinion of himself. 





| 


there lurked in his character, in addition 





cautious, hard-headed, and hard- | 


| lation. 
“*T had a little girl once, who loved me,”’ | 





Nevertheless, | 
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to the qualities above mentioned, two others 
which are by no means commonplace, 
namely, imagination and enterprise. They 
might have lurked there unsuspected till 
the day of his death, but for the interven- 
tion of cireumstances—to make use of a 
convenient word of which nobody has ever 
explained the real meaning. But, in 1711, 
that ingenious nobleman, the Earl of Ox- 
ford, being animated by a praiseworthy de- 
sire to relieve a nightmare of a half-score 
million sterling or 80 of indebtedness which 
was then oppressing the government, hit 
upon that famous scheme which has since 
entered into history under the name of the 
South Sea Bubble. The scheme attracted 
Bendibow’s attention, and he studied it for 
some time in his usual undemonstrative 
but thoroughgoing manner. Whenever oc- 
casion offered he discussed it, in an acci- 
dental and indifferent way, with all kinds 
of people. At the end of two or three 
years he probably understood more about 
the affairthan any other man in London. 
Whether he believed that it was a sub- 
stance or a bubble will never be known to 
any one except himself. All that can be 
affirmed is that he minded his own busi- 
ness, and imparted his opinion to no one. 
The opinion gradually gained ground that 
he shared the views of Sir Robert Walpole, 
who, in the House of Commons, was al- 
most the only_opposer of the South Sea 
scheme. So matters went on until the 
year 1720. 

It was at this period that the excitement 
and convulsion began. The stock had risen 
to 330. Abraham Bendibow sat in his shop, 
and preserved an unruffled demeanor. The 
stock fell to below 300; but Abraham kept 
his strong box locked, and went about his 
business as usual. Stock mounted again 
to 340; but nobody perceived any change 
in Mr. Bendibow. For all any one could 
see, he might never have heard of the 
South Sea scheme in his life. And yet a 
great fortune was even then in his grasp, 
had he chosen to stretch out his band to 
take it. 

Weeks and months passed away, and the 
stock kept on rising. Often it would trem- 


| ble and fall, but after each descent it 


climbed higher than before. It became the 
one absorbing topic of conversation with 
everybody except Abraham Bendibow, who 
composedly preferred to have no concern 
in the matter : it was not for small trades- 
men like him to meddle with such large 
enterprises. And, meanwhile, the stock 
rose and rose, and rose higher still, until 
men lost their heads, and other men made 
colossal fortunes, and everybody expected 
to secure at least ten thousand a year. One 
day the stock touched 890, and then people 
held their breath and turned pale, and the 
most sanguine said in their hearts that this 
was supernatural and could not last. 

On that day Abraham Bendibow went 
into his private room, and locked the door ; 
and taking pen and paper he made a calcu- 
After having made it he sat for a 
long time gazing at the little array of figures 
in seeming abstraction. Then he leaned 
back in his chair, with one hand in the 
pocket of his small-clothes, while with the 
other he slowly rubbed his chin at intervals. 
By degrees he began to breathe more 
quickly, and his eyes became restless. He 
arose from his chair and paced up and down 
the room. ‘‘Eight hundred and ninety,”’ 
he kept muttering to himself, over and over 
again. The strong box stood in the corner 
of the room, and towards this Mr. Bendi- 
bow often looked. Once he approached it, 
and laid his hand upon the lid; then he 
turned away from it with an abrupt move- 
ment, compressing his lips and shaking his 
head. He resumed his pacing up and down 
the room, his head bent down in deep and 
troubled thought. At last an idea seemed 
to strike him. He unlocked and opened 
the door of the room, and called in a harsh, 
peremptory tone : 

** Jacob !”’ 

A young man appeared, about twenty 
years of age. In features he resembled 
the other, but his face was not so broad, 
nor.was his air so commanding. Mr. Bendi- 
bow motioned to him with his head to enter. 
He then seated himself in his chair, and 
eyed Jacob for a while in silence. Jacob 
stood with his head stretched forward, and 
slowly chafing the back of one hand with 
the palm of the other, while his counte- 
nance wore an expression of deferential 
inquiry. 

‘* Jacob,’’ said the elder, ‘‘ what is doing 
out-doors to-day—eh ?”’ 

‘“‘The same as usual, father,’ answered 
Jacob, tentatively, as being in some doubt 
what the question might portend. ‘‘There 
is plenty of excitement : same as usual.”’ 

‘* Excitement ; on what account ?”’ 
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** Well, sir, the stocks : terrible specula- 
tion: madness—nothing less. There was 
a fellow, sir, this very morning, got out a 
prospectus of a company for prosecuting a 
certain undertaking not at present to be re- 
vealed : capital one million, in ten thousand 
shares of one hundred each: deposit two 
pounds, entitling to one hundred per an- 
num, per share: particulars next week, 
and balance of subscription week after 
next. Frightful, upon my soul, sir !’’ 

‘* Has any body bitten ?”’ 

‘“*A good many have been bitten,’’ re- 
turned Jacob, with a dry giggle. 
thousand pounds were subscribed in three 
hours; and then the fellow decamped. 
Madness, upon my life !’’ 

‘You would not advise having anything 
to do with such speculations, eh, Jacob ?”’ 

‘“*Me? Bless my soul, not I indeed ?”’ 
exclaimed Jacob with energy. 

‘“*Why not?” 


“‘ Three | 


“In the first place, because you have | 


expressed disapproval of it, father,’’ replied 
the virtuous Jacob. ‘‘And I may flatter 
myself I have inherited something of your 
sound judgment.” 

**So you have never speculated at all— 
eh, Jacob? Never at all, eh? Never bought 


a shilling’s worth of stock of any kind in | 
| uncompromising as his grasp, ‘‘ Stay where 


your life—eh?”’ The truth, Jacob!’ 


The last words were pronounced in so | 


stern a tone that Jacob changed color, turn- 
ing his eyes first to one side of his father’s 
point-blank gaze, and then to the other. 
At last, however, their glances met, and 
then Jacob said: ‘‘I might not be able to 
swear to a shilling or so, neither’’— 

**Nor to a guinea: nor to ten, nor to 
fifty—eh, Jacob ?”’ 

‘“*Not more than fifty; upon my soul, 
sir,’’ said Jacob, laying his hands upon his 
heart in earnest deprecation. ‘‘ Nota penny, 
sir, upon my word of honor!’ 

‘* What of the fifty then—eh ?”’ 

“Tt was in South Sea: I bought at 400,”’ 


‘*For myself, Jacob.”’ 

Jacob dropped the papers on the table, 
and leaned against it dizzily; his breath 
forsook him. Finally, Mr. Bendidow said : 


| bow may have taken his son into his confi- 
| dence as much to guard against his own 


‘Jacob, you are even more a fool than I | 
|. took you for.”’ 


“But how. . 
faltered Jacob. 

‘Eight or nine years ago,’’ Mr. Bendi- 
bow replied. 

“Then... why, then you must have 
got it at under two hundred ?”’ 


. When did you buy, sir ?”’ 


‘* Eighty to a hundred and twenty,” said | 


Mr. Bendibow, curtly. 


There was another pause. Jacob moist- 
| ened his lips and passed his hand over his 


forehead. Suddenly he screamed out, “But | 


you haven’t sold, sir !’’ 
‘* Well, Jacob ?” 


thousand !”’ 

“*Very nearly, Jacob.” 

** And stock is falling : 
thousand since ten o’clock!”’ shouted Jacob, 
now quite beside himself. He seized the 
papers again, and made for the door. There 
he was stopped by an iron grasp on his 
arm, and Mr. Bendibow said, in a voice as 


you are.” 

* But it’s not too late, sir; we'll clear a 
hundred thousand yet,’’ pleaded Jacob, in 
agony. 

‘Be silent, and hear what I say to you. 
When I bought this stock, and paid fifteen 
thousand pounds for it, I made up my mind 
either to lose all or to win ten times my 


| stake. I made up my mind that my fortune 


said Jacob, uttering the words with great | 
| mad with success or failure ; Iam the same 
| to-day that 1 was ten years ago.- This 


distinctness. 

“At 400? And what is it to-day ?”’ 

‘*Eight hundred and ninety it was this 
morning,”’ said Jacob, uttering the words 
with great distinctness. 

‘“*Was this morning? Do you mean it 
has fallen since ?”’ 

“Tt has indeed, sir. They’ve all been 
selling like demons ; and it’s below eight- 
hundred at this moment.”’ 

‘*What have you done—eh ?”’ 

‘Sold out the first thing, sir, at four 
hundred and ninety per cent clear profit,” 
replied Jacob, something of complacency 
mingling with the anxious deference of his 
tone. 

“‘Therefore, instead of fifty pounds, you 
now have three hundred or so ?”’ 

“Two hundred, ninety and five, sir,’ 
said the youth modestly. 

** Jacob, you are a fool !”’ 

“aie 

“You have thrown your money away. 
You are a fool! You are timid! You have 
neither the genius, the steadiness, nor the 


’ 


‘daring to manage and to multiply a great 


fortune. Were you like myself, Jacob, you, 
or your children might have a hand in con- 
trolling the destinies of England, and thus 
of the world. You have behaved like a 
pettifogger and a coward, Jacob. I do not 
ask you to be honest. No man is honest 
when he is sure that dishonesty will enrich 
him. But, whatever you are, I ask you to 
be that thing with all your soul. Be great, 
or be nothing! Only fools and cowards 
patter about morality! I tell you that sue- 
cess is the only morality.” Here, Mr. 
Bendibow, who had spoken with calmness, 
though by no means without emphasis, 
checked himself, and putting his hand in his 
pocket drew forth a key which he handed to 
his son. ‘‘Open the strong box,”’ he said, 
and take out the papers you will find in it.” 

Jacob did as he was bid. But his first 





glance at the papers made him ‘start and | 


stare in a bewildered manner at the un- 
moved countenance of his father. He then 


reverted to the papers; but, after a close | 


inspection of them, he seemed only more 
bewildered than before. , 

“This is South Sea stock, sir,”’ he said 
at length. 


“Well, Jacob?” said Mr. Bendibow, | 


composedly. 

“* Nigh on fifteen thousand pounds’ worth 
at par, sir.”” 

“Yes, Jacob.” 

‘**T see how it is; you have been buying 
for some one !”” broke out Jacob, energeti- 
cally. 

‘* Evidently, Jacob.’’ 

There was a pause. ‘‘On commission, 
of course ?’’ hazarded Jacob. 

** No commission at all, Jacob.”’ 

Jacob’s jaws relaxed. ‘‘ Nocommissivn ? 
Whom did you buy for, sir ?”’ 


should be either one hundred and fifty 
thousand sterling, or nothing. Through 
nine years I have held to my purpose. 


human weakness as to provide against the 
contingency of his death or incapacity. 
Proudly though he asserted the staunch- 


ness of his purpose, he had that day felt | 
the tug of tempation, and may have been 


unwilling to risk the strain unaided again. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that the 
confidence came none too soon. When the 
evening meal was ready Mr. Bendibow did 
not appear : 
made the delay seem extraordinary ; so, 
after waiting half an hour, Jacob went to 
summon him. He knocked at the door, 
but no response came. At last he made 
bold to open the door ; and there sat Abra- 


| ham Bendibow in his chair, with the key 
| of the strong box in his hand, looking, in 

“If you’d sold this morning you’d have | 
been worth a hundred and thirty-five thou- | 
sand sterling—one hundred and thirty-five | 


you’ ve lost fifteen | 


Until this hour no one has known that I | 


have risked a penny. Men have made for- 
tunes—I have seen it, and held to my pur- 
pose, and held my tongue. Men have gone 


morning stock reached eight hundred and 


ninety ; a thousand fools like you sold, and | 


now it is falling, and will fall yet more. 
But it is my belief that it will rise again. 
It will rise to one thousand. 
touches one thousand, I sell; not before, 
and not afterward. I shall win one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. With that 
money I shall found a banking-house. It 
will be known.as the banking-house of 
Bendibow and Son. If you and your 
children were men like myself, the house 
of Bendibow and Son would become one of 
the great Powers of Europe. Where now 
we have ten thousand, in a century we 
should have a million. But you are not 
such aman as Iam. Your children and 
your great-grandchildren will not be such 
men as I am. But I have done what I 
could. 
rules which you are to obey—you, and all 
your descendants. If you disobey them, 
my curse will be upon you, and you will 
fail. Iam not young; and no man knows 
the day when he shall die: therefore I have 
called you, Jacob, and made this known to 
you now ; because a day or a month hence 
might be too late. You are not sucha man 
as I am; but any man can obey; and if 
you obey the rules that I have written you 
will not fail. Let those rules be written 
upon your heart, and upon the hearts of 
your children’s children, even unto the 
latest generation. There is no power in 
this world so great as a great fortune, 
greatly used; but a fool may lose that 
power in a day.” 

Mr. Bendibow had spoken these words 
standing erect, and with his eyes fixed 
steadfastly upon his son ; and his tone was 
stern, solemn and impressive. He now 
said, in another tone: ‘‘Put the papers 
back in the strong box, Jacob, and do not 


other person, until stock is at one thousand. 
Come to me then, not before. Now go.” 
‘* But, father, what if stock never reaches 
one thousand ?”’ suggested Jacob, timidly. 
‘“*Then I shall have lost fifteen thousand 
pounds,’’ returned Mr. Bendibow, com- 
posedly resuming his seat in his chair. 
Jacob said no more, but replaced the 


| papers in the strong box, handed the key 


to his father, and left the room, a different 
man from when he entered it. He could 
not be an original great man, but he could 
appreciate and reverence original greatness ; 
and, being instructed, could faithfully carry 
out the behests of that greatness. Doubt- 
less his father, who had the insight into 
human nature which generally character- 
izes men of his sort, had perceived this, 
and had shaped his conduct accordingly. 
Nor is it impossible—the greatest of men 
being but men after all—_that Mr. Bendi- 





I have written down in a book the | 


the dusk, very much as he had looked when 
Jacob left him three hours before. But 
Abraham Bendibow was dead. 

All his affairs were found to be in order ; 
and, among the other conter.ts of the strong 
box, was the book of rules of which he had 
spoken to Jacob. As to the South Sea stock, 
it sank and sank, and Jacob’s heart sank 
with it; and when the stock had reached 
six hundred and forty, Jacob’s heart was 
in his boots. Nevertheless he was faithful 
to his trust, and held on. Soon afterward 
the agents of the Company bought largely, 
and stock rose once more, and practically 
for the last time. The hour came at last 


when it was quoted at one thousand, and | 
then, with a trembling delight, and with a | 


conviction of his father’s prescience and 


wisdom, that amounted to religious vene- | 


ration, Jacob went forth and sold ; and that 
night he deposited in the strong box bank- 
notes and bullion to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. Such was 
the beginning of the famous house of Ben- 
dibow. 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE history of the house of Bendibow & 
Son—or of Bendibow Brothers, as it came 
to be called—was worthy the history of the 
eighteenth century in England. Persons 
who deal in money are apt to come into re- 


| lation with most of the prominent charac- 


When it | 


ters and events of their time, and Bendi- | 


bow Brothers dealt in that commodity very 
extensively. The thirty years covered by 
the reign of George the Second was a pic- 
turesque and brilliant period. Famous per- 
sonages were to be met everywhere—in 
London, Epsom, Bath, Tunbridge, and 
Scarborough : York, too, was a fashionable 
place in those days; Shrewsbury was full 
of merry-making, and Newmarket at- 
tracted other people beside professed lovers 
of the turf. Congreve was living out the 
last years of his life, and Mrs. Bracegirdle 
was still acting his plays, when the second 
representative of the Brunswick line came 
to the throne. 


terward ; Pope, Swift, Fielding and Defoe 
were all in full cry and condition. Lord 
Bathurst was ir mid-career as patron of 
literary celebrities, and the fascinating and 


romantic Earl of Peterborough was losing 


his heart to the sweet voice and face of 
Anastasia Robinson. Hogarth and Kneller 
were in existence, and Arbuthnot was witty 
and wise. Handsome Tom Grantley, des- 
tined to become one of the foremost men of 
fashion and intrigue of his time, was in 
1782 a little squalling baby in the south of 
Ireland. George the First had created the 
earldom of Seabridge upward of fifteen 
years before, in consequence of assistance 
rendered to him by the then head of the 


| family during the Rebellion ; and it was at 


about the same date that Mary Lancaster, 
niece of Lord Croftus, first saw the light— 
she who was afterward to unite the two 
families by her marriage with the seeond 
Earl of Seabridge. Meanwhile Mary Bel- 


| lenden was esteemed the loveliest, and 
speak of them again, either to me or to any | 


Mary Wortley Montague the cleverest of | 
As time went on, and the | 
| sonearly frantic that, ‘‘stopping hisearsand . 


living women. 
century approached its middle age, Garrick 
began to act in London; Beau Nash, su- 


perb, autocratic and imperturbable, ruled | 


the roast at Bath ; Horace Walpole embroid- 
ered society with the brilliance of his af- 
fected and sentimental persiflage ; Smollet 
hobnobbed with Quin, and the Great Com- 
moner stalked about, glaring out appall- 
ingly from the jungle of his shaggy wig. 
Amusement was the religion of the age, 
and recklessness was its morality. It was 
the apotheosis of card playing ; literature 
was not good form ; cards and men formed 
the library of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
What are now termed the mental resources 
of civilization, being as yet unknown, life 
was so conducted as to become a constant 
variety and succession of condiments. 
Criminals were made to minister to the 
general entertainment by being drawn and 


his customary punctuality | 


Addison had died a few | 
years previously, Steele a year or two af- | 
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quartered, as well as beheaded and hanged ; 
gentlemen pistoled and skewered one an- 
other instead of being contented with call- 
ing each other names, and sueing for dam- 
ages and defamation. Tempers were hot, 
hearts were bold, and conversation was 
loose on all sides. Wine was cheap, tea 
| was dear, gluttony and drunkenness were 
anything but improper. The country folks 
were no less energetic on their own scale. 
They romped and shouted at village fairs 
and wakes; they belabored one another 
| scientifically with cudgels ; half-naked wo- 
men ran races and jumped hurdles; May- 
poles were hoisted on every green ; and the 
disaffected rode out on the king’s highway 
with masks and pistols. Love-making, 
with persons of condition at least, was a 
matter less of hearts than of fortunes and 
phases: it was etiquette for everybody in 
small clothes to, languish at the feet of 
everybody in petticoats. The externals of 
life were sumptuous and splendid, because 
no time and trouble were wasted upon in- 
ternals. An element of savagery and bru- 
tality pervaded all classes, high and low, 
without which the game could not have 
been kept up with such unflagging plausi- 
bility and zeal. 

But all this fun had to be fed with mo- 
ney, or at all events with credit; and 
Bendibow Brothers were always prepared, 
on proper security, to furnish either ; where- 
| fore a great portion of this gorgeous pro- 
cession passed through their dingy office in 
the city, on its way to or from its debau- 
| cheries. And since the brethren (following 
the injunctions of their long-headed found- 
er) aimed no less at social distinction than 
at the wealth which should render that 
distinction profitable, they frequently saw 
their way to accept, from certain of their 
customers, interest, payable otherwise than 
in hard cash. An introduction to Lord 
Croftus’s drawing-room, for example, 
might be cheaply purchased for an advance 
of a thousand pounds; a sinecure post in 
the army for a junior member of the firm, 
or a foreign order for the senior, would be 
worth three or four times as much ; while, 
for the hand of a daughter of the junior 
branch of a titled family, twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds down would be considered 
a profitable transaction. Worldly wisdom 
and foresight, in short, formed as import- 
ant a part of the Bendibow policy as direct 
and literal pecuniary returns. Indeed, it 
was upon the profit of their innumerable 
small transactions that they relied for the 
bulk of their material wealth: with the 
great and haughty their dealings were uni- 
formly liberal and dignified. The con- 
sequence was, that when the Jacobite re- 
bellion broke out, the Government accepted 
a substantial loan from Bendibow Brothers, 
as being not only the richest but the most 
loyal and respectable firm of bankers in 
England. Mr. Joseph Bendibow, one of 
the partners, was, for some unexplained 
reason, ‘‘ promoted ”’ to the rank of colonel 
in the regular army; and five years later 
the head of the family was raised to the 
baronetage. Hereupon a constituency was 
purchased at a not too exorbitant rate, 
and—the Bendibows having long since 
abandoned their Jewish proclivities, and 
presented themselves to the world as im- 
maculate Protestant Christians—for the 
remainder of their career the descendants 
of the obscure Hebrew goldsmith and 
money-lender were numbered among the 
lawgivers of their country and trusty ad- 
visers of the Crown. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 














Our ancestors, as arule, rejoiced in noise, 
any hint that ‘‘silence is golden’’ having 
come only from an occasional student. The 
‘*Chronicles of Croyland Abbey ”’ give the 
history of a man, enamored of a quiet life, 
who took up his abode in the convent in 
1032, not as student, but simply for peace. 
But a Danish raid drove in crowds of refu- 
gees, whose clamor and wailing drove him 


| tying a bandage over his eyes he caused him- 
| self to be led to Evesham, where he dwelt 
| in a solitary cell, being weary of his life by 
reason of the clamor of the multitude.”’ 


A UNIQUE feat has lately been accom- 
plished in Cleveland, Ohio. Richard Jahr, 
a young German photographer, has suc- 
ceed in photographing Lake View Cemetery 
by moonlight. The gelatine-bromide pro- 
cess was employed, the dry plates of which 
are exceedingly sensitive ; but five houis 
were required to give any result. The 
photograph is described as a singular one. 
The sky is very white, the trees very black. 
The vault is well taken, but the shadows 
fall in two different directions, the effect 
being peculiar. This is said to be the first 
successful picture ever taken by moonlight. 
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GARNISH. 


Tuat life till within the last decade has 
been for the most of us rather bare and un- 
adorned and that we owe more to decora- 
tive art than some are disposed to admit is 
beyond a question ; but it is also a ques- 
tion if the present mania for decorative art 
is not passing legitimate bounds and lay- 
ing new burdens on already overburdened 
shoulders. Its motive and tendency have 
been toward real growth in perception, 
and the subtle harmonies of form and color 
mean more to-day than ever before. One 
can forgive even the epidemic of sunflowers 
and daisies or even the impossible sage- 
green storks reposing on one leg in the 
midst of a pink puddle, surrounded by 
cat-tails of any and every color save that 
of nature; for out of incongruities has 
come a better sense of what place color 
holds, and the influence is found even in 
the cheapest wall-paper or the more sub- 
dued patterns of carpets and other house- 
hold furnishings. 

Decoration is an accepted part of the 
creed of to-day, and yet in such acceptance 
lies a new evil, to be grappled with by 
every one who desires simpler forms of life, 





and thus more time for better work in | 


better fields. 

Granted that many women have no en- 
grossing occupation of any soit and no 
capacity for doing good work even were 
the way clear before them. They are, after 
all, but a small proportion in the mass of 
quick and eager minds reaching out con- 
stantly for more aud more light, and long- 
ing for any method that will give them a 
little more of the coveted time. Many of 
these women ‘‘do theirown work.”’ Many, 


servant and that more than probably an 
incompetent one, who must constantly be 
supplemented by the mistresses’ hands. 





preparation and most of them with gar- 
nish. The stewed turnips could not be 
simply cut into quarters or sliced, but were 
cut to simulate the divisions of an orange. 
The broiled fish was garnished with potato 
balls—a quart of potatoes cut into balls 
with a French vegetable-cutter, parboiled 
and then fried brown ; and the braised beef 
had its decoration in colors by means of 
deep yellow carrots and pale yellow tur- 
nips contrasted with white. These smaller 
balls, no larger than peas, half a cupful of 


each, must be scooped from the raw vege- | 


tables and each variety boiled separately 
and dropped separately into its cup of cold 
water to preserve the color till wanted. 


This sounds exceedingly simple and in- | 


nocent, inexpensive and ornamental, and 
the masculine reader would very likely say, 
as he noted the glowing description of the 
enthusiastic recipe-writer, ‘‘I don’t see, 
Sarah Jane, why we can’t have things done 
this way too. They don’t cost anything.” 

No! The time and the blister on the 
finger against which the vicious little iron 
cup rested as it was urged through the 
slippery evasive potato cost nothing. And 
the spoonful of ‘‘ peas’’ worried out from 
the unyielding and inflexible carrot also 


cost nothing but the half hour of time that | 
might have been added to the other half | 
hour spent upon modeling the turnips, and | 


given the benediction of free air and sun- 
shine in a walk with the children, or any 
of the pleasant things for which half hours 
are always wanting. 

Garnish in its place is legitimate, but 
dear sister woman do not be beguiled by 
woman or man into a labor that satisfieth 
not. Let the table appointments be per- 
fect and beautiful as means allow, and all 
food carefully and daintily prepared, but 


whether in food or service, or your own | 
dress, or life in general, beware of ‘gar- | 


nish.”’ : 
MATTINGS. 

To all persons who contemplate furnish- 
ing a house, and who desire to unite saving 
of money with saving of labor, I will make 
a suggestion. Nothing in my experience 


| of housekeeping has given me more real 
with a trifle more income, keep but one | 


Nine-tenths of them, through the educa- | 


tion possible for the poorest, and through 
the constant stimulus afforded by the flood 
of periodical literature in both papers and 
magazines, bringing the latest thought or 
discovery into even the log cabin of the 


and irritation in learning to go without. 


satisfaction than the mattings on all my 
second-story rooms. Beautiful matting can 
be purchased for fifty cents a yard, and 
its advantages over carpets are legion. If 
we consider health of paramount import- 


ance, as we should do in these days of in- | 
| valid women, then we cannot hesitate a | 
moment in our choice between carpet and | 


matting for a sleeping-room ; while a car- 


| pet attracts the dust and stores up an end- 
frontier, are educated day by day into | 
more and more delicate tastes and desires, | 
and as the result more and more discomfort | 


For many with the ambition and execu- | 


tive power latent or active in the majority 
of American women, life becomes a long 
struggle to attain as near a duplication of 
methods described as means will admit. 
The woman who must prepare every article 
of food and wash every dish soiled in pre- 
paration sighs for a dinner in courses. The 
woman with one servant not only sighs for 


but attempts it, and we laugh at her. Yet | 


such effort has been stimulated and en- 
couraged by every household column in 
every paper she has taken up. 

Not that they do not also abound in wise 
and practical suggestions, but most women 


less amount of it, to be circulated through 
the air at all times, a closely-woven mat- 
ting retains none of it; the dust collects, 
to be sure, as it always will in all places, 
but with 
strength can be swept off easily and quietly, 
without flying about and covering the fur- 
niture. Gentle, efficient sweeping is a rare 
gift among servants ; they usually scrape 
the carpet almost in pieces, and raise clouds 
of dirt, part of which settles again in the 
room. 

Carpets attract something still worse than 
dust; the insidious moth is a béte noir to 
housekeepers ; its favorite lurking places 
are around the edges of carpets, and espe- 


| cially under pieces of furniture, where un- 


turn at once to the menu, and by its length | 


or its brevity judge of the status of that 
column. It is preferred in French, whether 
the names of dishes are understood or not, 
and it must be long, whether in French or 
English. Above all it must have an elabo- 
rate dessert, and the woman who longs for 
time for reading or recreation, the walk or 
ride that unceasing work prevents, will 
give an entire morning to the preparation 
of some elaborate sweet, far better unmade 
and utterly unnecessary as the ending of a 
heavy dinner. Whatever may be the per- 
sonal tastes or beliefs of the framer of such 
menu its composition in a certain form 
seems obligatory, and more and more there 
is added to each rule the form, ‘‘ Garnish 
with » etc.” 

Now garnish, where one has a chef whose 
end and aim in life is garnish, may be and 
is legitimate enough ; and garnish with the 
flowers in season, as nasturtium flowers 
with the pale green of tender lettuce in 
salad, is attractive and appetizing. 
with parsley, that unfailing friend of the 
cook. But the garnish requiring an hour 
for a single dish that must in any case con- 
suine other hours jis most certainly a false 
and miserable use of time, to be discouraged 
by every reasonable woman in the land. 

All this apropos of a recent article de- 
scriptive of ‘‘a simple dinner for a plain 
family.’’ This ‘‘ simple dinner” contained 
nine dishes, five of them very elaborate in 











So | 


seen and unsuspected by the novitiate house- 
wife it commits grievous depredations. My 
mattings were put down in the spring; 
through the summer they were cool look- 
ing and grateful ; in the fall I was spared 


| the terrible tearing up of rooms and shak- 


ing of carpets ; only had my mattings wiped 
off with a clean cloth and water, when they 
had the fragrance of new-mown hay. Some 
warm-looking rugs and mats thrown down 
in the winter gave a cosy, comfortable look 
to the rooms. In the following spring when 
the mattings were iaken up I was amazed 
to see that no dirt at all had worked through 
them ; the floors were as clean as though 
lately swept. 

Bare floors with rugs are handsome, but 
an exceeding great care ; the polished boards 
get scratched in spite of the greatest care, 
and moreover show every particle of dust. 

Consider for a moment, all weary house- 
keepers, in how many ways mattings could 
diminish your cares, and you must cer- 
tainly agree with me in asserting that they 
are the most desirable covering for the floors 
of sleeping apartments. Even one of the 
prettiest parlors I know has a matting upon 
the floor. In winter a large Turkish rug of 
genial, warm colors covers all the centre of 
the room; the heavy red drapery of the 
windows is drawn far back so that the sun 
streams in and brightens the wicker chairs 
with their comfortable cushions. One can- 


not enter the room without feeling that an 
artist’s brain has conceived and an artist’s 
hand arranged such beauty. 


H. M. 
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THE BIRD AND THE SCALE. 


** WHAT was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river, 


Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with the hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat, 
With the dragon-fly on the river ? 


**He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 

(How tall it stood in the river !) 

Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
Then notched the poor, dry, empty thing 

In holes as he sat by the river. 

** *This is the way, * laughed the great god Pan, 

(Laughed while he sat by the river), 

‘The only way since gods began 
To make sweet music they could succeed. * 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 

He blew in power by the river. ** 

THERE isa story told in India of a famous 
singer, named Naik Gopaul, who sang a 
‘rag ’’ or song that had genuine fire in its 
composition. The King Akbar wished very 
much to hear it, but Naik Gopaul would 
not sing it, and then the king ordered him 
to do so. The only mercy the poor singer 
could obtain was permission to go home 
and take leave of his family. This melan- 
choly duty occupied him six months, and 
then he returned to the court and said he 
was ready. His stage was the river, and 
into its waters he plunged and stood there 
immersed to his head. The king and court 
stationed themselves on the bank, and Naik 
Gopaul began to sing. The water grew 
warmer, the song went on; the water 
grew hot, the water boiled! The singer 
cried for mercy, but the king laughed. 
Who would not see so famous a “‘rag’’ to 
the end? 
chant again, and suddenly the water hissed, 
flames burst forth, and the musician per- 
ished in the fire and fervor of his own song. 

There was another ‘‘rag’’ which pro- 


duced darkness whenever it was sung, but | 
The | 


there was less excitement about it. 
secret of these “‘rags’’ lay in their pitch, 
and in the omission of certain intervals. If 
a singer knew in what key tosing, he could, 
in ancient days, accomplish marvels. In 
the court of Alexander the Great the sol- 
diers were stung to madness by a song in 
one mode, and then held back and soothed 
by a skillful modulation into another. 
There is an Arabian story similar to this, 
which tells how Al-Farabi would not sing 
for the Caliph of Bagdad for money or re- 
ward, but came in disguise and joined the 
daily concert. When he began to play on 
his lute every one laughed, and then as sud- 
denly wept, and next their eyes flashed and 
each man laid his hand on his weapon, but 
before they could fly at each other their 
eyelids grew heavy, their arms fell, and the 


| whole court went to sleep, and Al-Farabi 
| softly stole away. 


. | 
scarcely any expenditure of 





But all these secrets are lost with the | 
lamps, the rings, the magic carpets, the | 
We can go from key | 


genii and the fairies. 
to key, and no one smiles if we sing in D 
major or weeps if we choose D minor, un- 
less indeed it is at our manner and method, 
We can, it is true, detect transpositions, 
and when a basso adapts ‘‘ Adelaide ”’ to 


suit his own voice, we feel the color has | 


gone out of it, even if we do not know the 
reason for it. 

But the day of miracles is over, and let 
the great god Pan play as he might, we 
should likely enough tell him he ought to 
add an eighth reed to his pipes and make 
his octave complete ! 

We are very well satisfied, and when the 
Arab, shrilly screaming his quarter-tones, 
calls our music rough and crude, we care 
nothing for his taste, and we laugh at the 
Chinese, who received a complete system 
of music from a Phoenix when we were ig- 
norant of even key-tones. It is true that 
the bird likes the intervals dear tothe Arab, 
but a bird is a bird, and never studied 


music. He sings certain natural tones, but | 


our scale is founded on laws of sound, and 
has been tested by Pythagoras and Euclid, 
to say nothing of Tyndale and Helmholtz, 
and a roc itself would hardly brave such 
authorities. We can prove all we assert, 
and it would puzzle either the bird or Pan 
to do that, as neither do more than sing the 
song that isin them. And here is another 
difference, but in the bird’s favor—our 
scale is a true one, and, as has been said, is 
founded on laws of sound ; but the curi- 
ous fact remains that it never reveals itself, 
and these pleasant, connected, and easy 
intervals are sung by no untaught crea- 
ture! We never hear them in nature, and 
they are so out of harmony with the brook 
and the trees that when we sing them they 
break in on the murmurs and whispers and 
show themselves foreign to all the sounds 
that nature most affects. The student look- 
ing for traces of a common origin finds 
scales in plenty, but they are not like ours. 
The fact is, we manufactured our diamond ! 


So Naik Gopaul took up his | 


| It is a diamond, no chemist will deny that, 
but we made it. It is not very ancient, al. 
though it took some hundreds of years to 
complete. The- Assyrian, the Egyptian, 
the Persian the Greek and the Roman each 
helped in his day and generation, but it is 
only in the last two hundred years that we 
finished it up. - Then we had another task 
—we had to make an ear to match it. The 
natural ear has idiosyneracies and cannot 
be trusted to hear for itself. In Arabia the 
birds may like the junk and the el-oub, and 
so might we if we left the matter to nature 
only ; and there are people who would in- 
sist on putting the flutes out of the orches- 
tra and using the Chinese /iwen instead, if 
we did not educate them to find the pen- 
tatonic scale insufficient, except in Scottish 
music, 

The truth is our music is all a compro- 
mise. We have taken some fragments out 
of the great system and put them together 
with some logical and workmanlike skili, 
but they remain fragments. How far below 
and beyond us the great world of sound 
goes who can fathom! We cannot sing the 
finer tones, we do not hear one-half that 
is in the air. We say with the violin what 
we cannot with the voice, and when we are 
most eloquent we become inarticulate. 

Still, we are not going to give up our 
seale or diatonic system. It not only cost 
our forefathers a great deal of trouble and 
bad feeling, but as we have no ‘‘rags,’’ no 
god Pan, we can do no better, and so hav- 
ing it why not like it? The trouble with it 
is—it is “‘tempered.”’ ‘‘ And so it has to 
be !’’ cries the musician, and so we all say, 
but still that is the pity of it. And this is 
| what we mean when we say our music is a 
compromise, our ear artificial and our scale 
‘*tempered :*’ Whena child begins to study 
the piano we say, ‘‘ This key is C natural, 
and this black one above is’C sharp, and 
the next white key is D natural, and the 
black key we have just passed and called 
C sharp is also D flat.” 

But it is not. And because we say it is 
the bird and the Arab and the great god 
Pan scoff at us. . 

There is no sense, in the first place, in 
calling the white keys ‘‘ natural” and the 
black ones ‘‘sharps,”’ ‘flats’? or acciden- 
tals. A sharp is as ‘‘natural’’ as any other 
tone, and has its own place, but when we 
‘**tempered” the scale we took the liberty, 
sometimes exercised by nations, and moved 
them to suit our own surveying. When we 
consult mathematics on the matter we find 
that there is an arbitrary division of tones 
into ‘‘commas,”’ so many commas going to 
each major and minor tone to measure them 
off. Then we discovered that measured by 
commas the natural tones of the scale stand 
| in this way : i 

-& bb 3 b * D 

ne ae we oe a a ee 

Here C sharp and D flat are by no means 
identical, and each stands nearest to its 
godfather, and C double sharp is certainly 
not D natural, let the piano say what it 
will. But how are we to sing all these 
tones? We count ourselves clever when we 
strike what we have clear and true. Here 
is where ‘‘temperment”’ helps us. It sim- 
plifies the matter, even if it perverts the 


truth. It takes the same measure of com- 
mas, and this is what it does : 
« 
C D 
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And there it is! Instead of five tones to 
leafn we have in the same space but three, 
and get off better than the little Greek, who 
had to remember 1620 notes when his music 
teacher came to give him his lesson. 

But cares the bird for all this? He sits 
on the swaying branch and sings and never 
thinks of science, of scales or of temper- 
ment, yet he conquers us on our own 
| ground, and has his science from all gene- 
rations and never alters it. The Egyptians 
claimed to have made no change in their 
music for five thousand years, but the birds 
have theirs still, and the robin and the lark 
never steal from one another. The bird 
learned of neither monk nor musician, but 
he sings the “perfect cadence,’’ and goes 
without a fault from the tonic to the domi- 
nant, and as he goes scatters a profusion of 
minute and delicate intervals. He does not 
stop when he comes to the key-tone, but he 
accents it, and he frankly declares what he 
thinks of the “sharp seventh by a light 
and airy touch, which is hardly made be- 
fore he is off again. He cannot modulate, 
and there we are superior to him, but 
he always sings true, and of this we make 
little boast. He knows what the stars sing 
and the waves murmur, and his song with 
theirs and with ours, rude as ours is, be- 
longs to the musie of the universe. 

Louise STOCKTON. 
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SKETCH “OF RAPHAEL’S FRESCO OF PHILOSOPHY OR SCHOOL OF ATHENS, IN A STANZA OF THE VATICAN. 


THE TOILI NG STEPS OF GE NIUS touch. The sarcastic painter, after examining the work, | of very modest abilities, and after having taught the youth 
- Z ss ee remarked, ‘‘Go buy some bread at the nearest baker’s and all he knew, placed him for better guidance under Peru- 


: 





rub it clean out. Next time try to do better.’ gino. He soon learned to imitate his master’s style so 
The two great luminaries in modern art, Michael Angelo | closely that the pictures of one might readily be mistaken 
Settee cre Buonarotti and Raphael Sanzio, flourished in the early , for those of the other. He pursued the study of the art 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI gave it as his opinion | part of the sixteenth century, the first named, the elder , he loved with so much assiduity as to leave scarcely any 
that the painter Raphael was not naturally endowed with _ by nine years, taking precedence in the display of striking , time for other schooling, even of the commonest kind. 
any latent talent for art, but was merely a painstaking and | talents, the latter following in the path opened out by the | This is seen in a letter written by him in April, 1508, pre- 
industrious adapter of principles and methods from the | great pioneer. Twice Raphael changed his style suddenly , served in the Museo Borgia, which shows that, although 
works of others. If this judgment of the great artist was _ toa nobler one. On both occasions it was the result of , he had entered his twenty-sixth year, he was still grossly 
just, nothing could be more encouraging to the art-student. | studying the work of the other, first in 1504, the ‘‘Cartoon | illiterate, using the familiar dialect of the common people 
The admirable achievements of Raphael earned for him | of Pisa,’’ and in 1509, a portion of the vault of the Sistine | of Urbino with all its provincialisms. 
the title of ‘‘ Prince of Painters,’ and if this high estate Chapel. Well might Raphael declare, as he did on his | The object of this letter was to induce one of his uncles 
is within the reach of any one who will apply himself, death-bed, that he thanked God that he had lived in the | to beg the Duke of Urbino to use his influence with Sode- 


BY JOHN SARTAIN. 


heart, soul and strength, as Sanzio did, what a stimulus same time as Michael Angelo. rini, the Gonfaloniere of the Florentine Republic, to ob- 
should that be to the unendowed majority ! The father of Raphael was himself an artist, although tain employment for his pencil in decorating the Grand 


Therefore let those despondents who fancy they are only 
hopeless dullards take courage. Goethe said, ‘‘ Courage 
gone all’s gone. Better never have been born.’’ Domeni- 
chino, while a student of the Bolognese School of the 
Caracci, was the butt and ridicule of his companion pupils 
for his patient and laborious ways, but he whom these 
self-sufficing geniuses scorned became the author of that 
famous picture, the ‘‘Communion of St. Jerome,’’ which 
was ranked by Poussin as one of the four great paintings 
in Rome. 

J. M. W. Turner, who rose to be the greatest landscape 
painter of any age or country, showed no indications of 
prospective ability in his early attempts. But he was a 
hard worker and his vast amount of material and studies 
of preparation would seem to be beyond belief were it not 
verified by actual existence in the basement of the British _ 
National Gallery and elsewhere. 

It is needless to multiply similar instances. More space 
could be filled with well known examples than all that is 
allotted us in this paper. Michael Angelo himself, the 
most intrepid and original genius of them all, was once 
happened on by an intimate friend in the act of destroying 
a quantity of his drawings, and said, in reply to a remon- 
strance, that he did not want the world to know how much 
labor his works cost him. If such laborious preparation 
was necessary to a man of his transcendent .powers, who 
shall hope to evade it and succeed ? 

Doubtless some may possess a greater aptitude than 
others, a readier hand in acquiring facility of execution, a 
clearer perception of the less obvious parts of the art—the 
principles of construction and the qualities in pictorial ex- 
amples most worthy of imitation—but one may rest as- 
sured that for all, genius or no genius, incessant labor is 
the only road to excellence, and those who are too easily 
satisfied with their rapid and facile delineations will never 
reach the goal. A student of the latter class in the school | 
of the Royal Academy at London submitted a drawing to | 
the professor, the famous Fuseli, with the boastful re- 
mark that he had not had occasion to rub out a single 




















FAC-SIMILE OF RAPHAEL’S DRAWING OF ARCHIMEDES AND PUPILS. SCHOOL OF ATHENS, 
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Council Hall in the Palazzo Pubblico. 
But his good fortune opened to him 
a much grander field than anything 
that could have been provided for him 
at Florence. Bramante, the archi- 
tect, interceded with the Pope in his 
nephew’s favor, and Raphael was sum- 
moned to Rome to paint the stanze in 
the Vatican. 

Till within four years of his being 
called to Rome he painted in what is 
known as his first manner, being still 
ignorant of the superior style of the 
Florentine artists, Masaccio, Luca Sig- 
norelli, Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, having never visited that city. 
His knowledge of the nude figure was 
still very imperfect as evidenced in his 
picture of the ‘‘Crucifixion,’’ now in 
the Chapel of the Camaldolensi at 
Rome. But while engaged at Sienna 
assisting Pinturicchio, he heard of the 
two great cartoons by Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelc, the result 
of a competition for enriching the 
walls of the Council Chamber at Flor- 
ence, and he hurried to that city to 
view these famous works. The effect 
on his style was immediate ; he learned 
from Leonardo’s ‘‘ Battle for the Stand- 
ard ’’ breadth of treatment, from Buo- 
narotti’s ‘‘ Cartoon of Pisa’’ nobleness 
of manner in delineating the human 
figure, and from Masaccio’s pictures in 
the Church of San Pietro del Carmine 





other qualities in art new to him, and he made all these | 


his own. 

Raphael began his labors in the Vatican by painting in 
fresco the four walls of the square apartment called La 
Segnatura, the subjects being Theology, Philosophy, 
Poetry and Jurisprudence. 
tist’s educational deficiency may have presented in the exe- 
cution of so comprehensive a work were removed by the 
circle of erudite and accomplished men that surrounded 
him. In the same year Michael Angelo was taken off from 
important works he had in progress for the Pope and was 
directed to decorate in fresco the vaulted ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. He undertovk the commission very re- 
luctantly, but being once engaged on the painting was ex- 
tremely averse to letting any one see it in an unfinished 
state, and, working entirely alone, took what precautions 
he could to exclude everybody, not excepting the Pope 
himself, his employer. On one occasion, having feigned 
absence, Julius was being admitted when the boards were 
thrown down from the scaffold and the intruder had to 
effect a precipitate retreat, but not before he had recognized 
the artist as the perpetrator of the affront. Michael Angelo 
perceiving this, and becoming alarmed at what might be 
the consequence of his display of hasty temper, escaped 
from the chapel by the window, placed the keys in the 
keeping of Bramante and fled. Nor could he be induced 
to return until fully assured of the Pope’s forgiveness. 











FAC-SIMILE OF RAPHAEL'S DRAWING OF DIOGENES. 


Whatever difficulties the ar- | 
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genes. In addition to the first general 
drawing of the figure, the nude parts 
are repeated with the utmost care and 
closest detail on the marginal space, as 
was his custom. In the present in- 
stance however it is partly to correct 
an error in perspective, the place of 
the figure onthe steps in the picture 
requiring that it should be seen from 
a higher point of view than that he had 
selected for his first sketch in this ad- 
mirable drawing. Bramante appears 
again posing for Archimedes in an- 
other study for the same picture, where, 
surrounded by his pupils, he is de- 
scribing a problem with the compasses 
on the floor. Again we see the head 
repeated on the margin with more care 
as to detail. The figure with the globe 
is Alexander the Great in the picture, 
having a crown, and his figure covered 
with a mantle of ample folds. In the 
drawing of two figures on the steps, 
one ascending and the other descend- 
ing, we also have a head, hand and 
foot repeated on the margin for greater 
exactness. The head of the gorgon on 
the right of this study is for the shield 
of the statue of Minerva. 

But the strongest evidence that Ra- 
phael exerted himself to the utmost 











SCHOOL 


This incident has a distinct connection with the 
work in progress by the rival painter in another 
part of the Vatican. Raphael’s first picture there 
was ‘** Theology,’’ sometimes called the ‘‘ Dispute 
on the Sacraments,”’ and is greatly inferior in every 
way to his second picture on the opposite wall 
of the same apartment, ‘‘ Philosophy,”’ otherwise 
| known as the ‘“‘School of Athens.’* The contrast 

between these two is very striking, and marks a 

clearly defined departure in style from his former 

manner. A natural curiosity seeks to account for 

a change so abrupt, and it is to be found in the rea- 

sonable inference that Sanzio had opportunities of 

viewing the progressing work in the Sistine, and 
thus imbibed an enlarged perception of the capa- 
| bilities of art, and how grandeur and nobleness of 
style could be produced. Doubtless Bramante, the 
| Pope’s architect, possessed means of access to all 
| parts of the papal buildings, and devoted as he was 
| to the interests of his nephew would assist him in 
every way possible. Vasari, who had personal ac- 
quaintance with Michael Angelo and other men of 
the time who were likely to know, says that Ra- 
phael was admitted surreptitiously to study his 
| Tival’s work ; and the forced absence of the artist 
as above related offered ample opportunity. 

All Raphael’s productions subsequent to 1509, 
when he painted the 
**School of Athens,”’ 
until his early death 
in 1520, are in his lasi 
improved manner; 
gilt glories and other 
like remnants of the 
older traditions are 
no more seen in his 
art. This picture, the 
second in order of ex- 
ecution in his new em- 
ployment, is probably his 
best, at least it is fuller of 
difficulties overcome and 
in every way more compre- 
hensive in its scope and 
aim. It was accomplished 
under the spur of a great 
ambition, no less than the 
hope of supplanting Mi- 
chael Angelo in his work 


free sketch of the picture 


dicate the general plan and 
arrangement of the compo- 
sition ; the four other cuts 
are fac-similes (except in 
size) of studies made from 
nature for individual parts, 
Bramante posing for him 
as model in one.or two in- 
stances—as Archimedes 
and as Diogenes. Both 
these studies were done 
with the silver point ; lead 
pencils being then un- 
known pure silver was 


ing alloy. 
to observe the pains taken 
by the artists in these pre- 
paratory studies to obtain 
truth and vorrectness. The 


his young relative, has di- 





his apparel, the better to 





FAC-SIMILE OF RAPHAEL'S DRAWING FOR BAS8-RELIEF. 


represent the hardy Dio- 


SCHOOL OF ATHENS. 





vested himself of much of 





in perfecting this picture, even in the 


OF ATHENS. 





FAC-SIMILE OF RAPHAEL'S DRAWING—FIGURES ON THE 


STEPS. SCHOOL OF ATHENS. 


subordinate and obscure parts, is the study here engraved 
of a group of combatants for the bas-relief under the 
statue of Apollo. In the picture it is seen just behind the 


' shoulder of Alcibiades, to whom Socrates is speaking. All 


in the Sistine Chapel. The | 


here given is simply to in- | 


used without the harden- | 
It is interesting , 


eminent architect, zealous | 
to promote the success of | 
building and constructed a part of it. 


four figures are most carefully drawn in red chalk from 
the nude model, and yet for a part of so little account in 
the painting. It is true he afterwards utilized two of these 
figures, the one onthe ground in the ‘‘ Heliodorus,’’ and 
the one to the right in the ‘‘Judgment of Solomon,”’’ the 
raised left arm holding the child and the right the sword. 

We have engraved but four of the studies that the artist 
made for this work, but there are still extant more for 
this than any other of his pictures. Among them is one 
for the group of Pythagoras and his disciples in the fore- 
ground on the left. The two central figures in the back- 
ground represent Plato and Aristotle, the latter being the 
one to the right. 

On comparing preparatory studies with the figures in 
the picture for which they were made they will generally 
be found to differ, and necessarily so, and as a rule an 
artist’s sketch from nature has more life than the finished 
work. 

Having spoken of Michael Angelo in connection with 
Raphael, we may relate how this mastery over the human 
form was the origin of the present vast edifice of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. Julius, in the second year of his pontificate, 
commissioned hifn to execute a sculptural monument or 
mausoleum which was to be of a splendor surpassing any- 
thing of the kind in the world. The statue of Moses, with 
which we are all familiar, was to be the crowning feature. 
The design having been completed, an attempt was made 
to select a spot in the old cathedral suited for so noble a 
work. The best that could be found was so unsatisfac- 
tory that Julius decided to have the edifice destroyed and 
a new one erected in its place, a worthy casket for so pre- 
cious a jewel. . Bramante made the design for the new 
The monument 
was to stand in the central spot under the crown of the 
dome, in the space now occupied by the grand altar with 
its enclosing baldacchino, 
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TWO-YEARS-OLD EMSIE. 


I rHink Correggio saw her in a dream, 

What time he painted children’s heads of old— 
Her, with her budding beauties manifold— 
With dear, dark eyes, and full bright lips that 

seem 
Most meet for tender kisses. The rare gleam 
And color of that hair he did behold, + 


| A flame of sweet fire burning inwardly at 


the thought of her glance upward at him 
made him forget all outward discomfort. 
Had he ever really been attracted to any 
woman before, he asked himself incredu- 
lously. What could any other presence be 
to him? What was there in Portia Nu- 


| nally’s face to win him so? But it was not 





Great Titian! And, with prophecy grown bold, | 


Painted, and left it, as a secret told. 


Bright lips, bright eyes and lovely Titian hair— 

Blest child, for whom all suns seem glad to 

shine, 
Beloved and loving even as she is fair— 

I would some gift of prophecy were mine, 
That, as those painters drew her coming face, 
So might I render her sweet soul’s sweet grace. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


NOON HILL PLACE. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 








(CONTINUED. ) 


stable-boy’s word that Miss Portia had 
mentioned Hollywood. So in that direc- 


her face. Would he not have said those 
greenish eyes were cold? Her manners he 
felt were perfect, entirely charming, the 
sweet deference mingled with a complete 
self-dependence. It was as if she had said, 
*“*T am able to form my own opinions, to 
take care of myself; but you—you seem 
to me so superior, so attractive, that I 
gladly defer to you. I would be grateful 
if you would guide me.” 

She was no dependent, clinging woman. 
How sweet, then, was the deferring smile, 
the graceful gesture of acquiescence ! 

As Bruce rode on in his search all this 
passed through his mind in an indistinct 
way. He was sure that the girl was daring, 
bold. He knew that she would hesitate 
about soiling her hands when she would 
not have held -back an instant from some 
terrible plunge that might break a limb or 
even take her life. He could even now 
hear her scoffing or complaining at the wet 
or the mud encountered in a ride like this, 
but not mentioning or thinking of any 
danger to a woman abroad alone in a city 


| not too well guarded, a woman to ride a 
| wild horse, to use firearms, but not to soil 


| a lady. 


| unbecoming attire ? 


her graceful skirts—above all, a woman 


keeping, in all she did, the proud grace of | 
Would she not far rather have | 


committed a crime than to have done a 
thing uncouth—than to have been seen in 
Perhaps this man did 


| not know all this. Possibly he might never 
Aut that Bruce had to guide him was the | 


tion he turned his horse’s head, and rode on , 


full in the teeth of the north wind. He 


did not spare the little white horse, who | 
tossed up his head and prepared to do bat- | 


tle bravely with the storm. The streets 
were entirely deserted, save that he met a 


policeman, whom he immediately accosted. | 


He was on the most direct way to the ceme- 
tery. This was the way Miss Nunally 
would have been likely to take. Yes, the 
man had seen a lady on a dark horse tear- 
ing along at a rapid rate. He had noticed 
her particularly, though he had not been 
able to see her face, as she went by a street- 
lamp, so wrapped up was she in a cloak. 
Bruce began now to feel that he was on 
the right track. 
not know where was the family burial-yard 


He regretted that he did | 


of the Branches, for he believed that to that | 


part of Hollywood Mrs. Branch would go 
if she went there at all. He suspected that 
she had been seized with some wild, uncon- 
trollable desire to go to the grave of her 
son. Had she referred to such an intention 


when, some weeks ago, she had spoken so * 


emphatically of one thing which would give 
her rest? He recalled now that she had, 


only the day before, made some remarks | 


which ought to have warned him. But she 
frequently spoke with extravagance, and he 


had not thought sufficiently of her words, | 


This consciousness was an added spur. It 
did not take long for him to reach the en- 
trance to Hollywood. The gate was closed. 
He must dismount to enter. He hesitated 
to do that, for he could see no horse near. 
Portia Nunally, if she had come to this 
gate, must have left her horse. How furi- 
ously the wind drove and how madly the 
river rushed ! 

Bruce was obliged to pause a moment to 
decide which way to go next. He did not 
wish to waste any time, and he believed 
that Miss Nunally knew as well as he did 
that this was the nearest entrance to Holly- 
wood. Perhaps, afterall, she had not come 
here. He sat quietly on his horse for a mo- 


ment or two, trying to decide wisely. But | 


after all, as he could gain no further clue, 


chance in his decision. 

The lamps here were not numerous and 
could not illuminate much in the thickness 
of the storm. Strain his gaze as.he would 


know it. As the moments passed he knew 
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to him, like a picture projected and illumi- | 
nated by the spirit of the storm itself, the | 
figures of two women. | 

At the very instant of his sight of them, | 
one was in the act of breaking away from 
the restraining clasp of the other ; then she 
had succeeded in throwing off the hold upon 
her and leaped into the canal. 

Bruce seized Portia Nunally’s arm and | 
thrust the lantern into her hand saying : 

‘* Let the light show where she is, if pos- 


| 

| 

. | 
sible.”’ 
| 


He jumped into the turbid water, having 


stood an instant to discover where the form | 


would rise. 
The lantern light soon glimmered on the 
wet hair and pallid face of Mrs. Branch, 


| and it was easy for Bruce to bring her to 





that if he should find her it would be very | 


hard to control the manifestation of that 
emotion which was growing more and more 
powerful. Only once in his life had he 
ever declared love to a woman, and then 
he had. been hardly more than a boy. I will 
not say that only once had he ‘‘ made love,”’ 
as the hideous phrase is. 


| 


Suddenly there was a clatter of hoofs in | 


the street ahead of him, and then asaddled 
but riderless horse dashed by him home- 
ward. He was near enough to a lamp to 
be sure it was Miss Nunally’s horse.’ Pro- 
bably the animal had become tired of 
standing in the storm. Bruce was not 


much startled, as he had been told that the | 


horse was near; without a rider. He was 
furious that he was so helpless. He was 
like a man tied, and he was sure to think 
that whichever way he went that was the 
wrong way. 

He made up his mind now to go into the 


| 


cemetery. He dismounted, tied his horse | 
and then rapped loudly and persistently at | 


the door of the house nearest him. A negro 
soon threw up a window, and from him 
Bruce procured a lantern. Thus equipped 
he entered the cemetery. Whatever of so- 
lemnity, of ghastliness there was in thus 
stumbling among groves in the middle of 
the night, was overpowered by the dominant 
thought in his mind. 

He called loudly, but the wind made his 


voice seem but a weak whisper, and he | 


could expect no response to it. He went 
on, guiding himself as well as he could by 
his lantern which, however, could only 
light a few feet about him. He was not 
very familiar with the place, and every spot 
now looked strange and unnatural. 

Reaching the monument reared to the 
Confederate dead he stood a moment in its 
shelter, panting with the rapidity with 
which he had come. He began to think it 
a hopeless task upon which he had entered. 
He shouted again, and as no response came, 
and his voice was swallowed up, he could 
not help muttering a fierce imprecation on 
the storm. 

Without knowing why he did so, he sud- 


the land again; then the two bent anx- 
iously over the inanimate figure. The 
plunge into the water had taken away con- 
sciousness. What were they to do? 
“There is only one way,” said Bruce 
quickly. ‘*‘ You remain here with her and 


judge dispassionately. Shall I tell you 
what I thought of you when [ looked in 
your face after I had first listened to your 
voice ?”’ 

“Tf you will.” 

Portia spoke more subduedly. The mere 
masculine force of Bruce’s voice made the 


| girl hesitate perceptibly as she said those 


words, 

“Yes, I will. Don't drive me mad with 
your calmness and your sweet utterances, 
Portia Nunally. Ithought you charming 


| —charming. But I believed you insincere, 


and I did not approve of you. Perhaps 
that very disapproval made me think of 
you still more, for I was continually won- 
dering if you really were true.”’ 

As Bruce spoke, there came to his mind 
the equivocal words his friend Colquitt had 
spoken concerning Miss Nunally. What 


| had they meant ? 


I will run up to Ford’s and get acarriage.”’ | 


He was off, and Portia was left with her 
aunt whom she had followed with a per- 
sistence which, the girl felt, ought to have 
been able to prevent this very plebeian 
catastrophe. 

To jump into a canal! the James would 
have been far preferable. 
ing these thoughts while she rubbed the 
cold, wet hands, and did what she could, 


She was think- , 


but ineffectually, to restore Mrs. Branch. | 


The lady lay like marble beneath her touch, 
and the girl grew more and more alarmed, 
forgetting the beating of the wind and rain 
upon her and the dim fear she had felt that 
some escaped convict might be abroad on 
such a night. 


Finally the sound of wheels came to her | 


ears. The carriage drew up as near as it 
could to the spot. It was but a moment 
more before her aunt had been lifted in 
and she was sitting opposite where Bruce 
held the unconscious woman in his arms. 


For some reason he scrupulously avoided | 


looking in Portia’s face; if he addressed 
her his eyes glanced in her direction but 
slipped away from her face. He had brought 
a cordial with him from the hotel, but the 
few drops he could force between his pa- 
tient’s lips were without effect. 
that there would be time enough to learn 


He felt | 


why she had come out on such a night | 


without asking now. There was absolutely 
no word spoken on the way to Lee Street. 
An hour later, when Mrs. Branch was re- 
stored to something like her usual state, 
Bruce was standing in the drawing-room 
below. The door opened and Miss Nunally 
entered, clad ina dress of pale tint, soft and 
flowing. Her eyes were aglow, her usually 
pale cheeks vivid now with a dash of the 
color that was in her lips. She advanced 
a step into the room and paused, holding 
herself with a kind of self-possession that 


tirely unlike the manner of any other wo- 
man. ae 

‘*The maid informed me that you wished 
to see me,”’ she said slowly. 

Bruce placed a chair for her and she sat 


seemed perfect calmness. 

Bruce had slackened any curbing hold 
he had had upon himself. He stood gazing 
at her as men do not look many times in 
their lives. Her calmness exasperated him. 

‘Yes, I sent for you,’’ he returned. 
**When I told the servant to ask you to 
come here I had a silly idea of pretending 
that I wished to see you in order to give 
you some instruction about the care of Mrs. 
Branch. But J have said everything of 
that kind which it is necessary to say to 
her maid.” 


He paused. Miss Nunally made a slight 


, movement as if to rise, saying : 


| denly started forward and went directly | 
it seemed he must be guided entirely by | 


he could only see a very short distance | 
away. Some belated traveler passing close + 


to him looked suspiciously. 
to him and asked if he had seen a horse- 
woman. The man paused to tell that he 
had seen no woman, but that a quarter of 
a mile back or so, in the direction from 
which he had come, he had noticed a horse 
with a side-saddle standing in the rain. 
Bruce did not hesitate now; he went 
forward, peering into the wet darkness, his 
mind full of a hundred half-formed fears. 
With an enchanting warmth at his heart 
he recalled how Miss Nunally had stood 


Bruce called | 


down the slope toward the prison.. Pre- 
sently he reached the limit of Hollywood, 
and as he paused an instant there his pulses 
bounded as he heard, or fancied he heard, 
faintly, the sound of a ery. 
was in man or woman's voice he could not 
tell. It had reached him in a momentary 
lull of the storm, and it appeared to come 


Whether it | 


from down the slope considerably beyond | 


Hollywood. He did not wait. His hurried 
strides took him tothe prison in a moment, 
it seemed, 
fiercely. Not knowing but he was going 
entirely wrong, he still went on, and now 
he was almost to the canal-and the rail- 
ways. All at once his ears were pierced 


sound might have come from some lost soul 
careering by on the storm. 








Surely the wind now blew less | 


} 


‘*Then I may leave you?” 
**No.”’ 
She leaned back in her chair again ; but 


** And have you decided ?”’ asked Portia, 
looking down at her hands, folded in her 
lap. 

She made an enticing picture. Was she 
as calm as she looked? Did not that black 
lace twisted about her throat flutter too 
mockedly for real calm ? 

*“‘No; I have not decided,’ returned 
Bruce, his tones so earnest as to sound al- 
most rude, albeit they were so low. ‘‘ And 
I have come to that pitiable condition when 
I don’t care to try any longer to know 
whether you are false or true. All my hope 
and endeavor are merged in the desire to 
hear you say you love me.”’ 

“But how can you tell if I speak the 
truth ?”’ 

‘‘Tcannot. But you certainly have power 
to make me feel the truth if you care to 
do so.” 

There was a brief silence, during which 
Bruce stood looking down at the woman. 

She rose now, as if, somehow, she was 
placed at a disadvantage by being seated. 

She looked up at him, the glow in her 
eyes penetrating his soul. Her hands now 
hung down before her, clapsed tightly to- 
gether. 

‘* You are a strange wooer,”’ she said in 
a voice hardly audible. ‘‘ You ask me to 
be the first to say ‘I love you.’ ”’ 

‘*Have not I said it, then? You know it. 
Do you wish me to speak those words ?”’ 

Bruce’s voice was tremulous, his eyes 
alight. 

“‘If you wish to do so,” she said. 

He had caught her hands; he was hold- 
ing them with insistent, owning clasp while 
he repeated ardently : 

*‘T love you. Portia, Portia Nunally, you 
knew it ?” 

‘* I know it now you tell me so,”’ she re- 
sponded with a slight smile, giving him 
the unstinted sweetness of her eyes ; look- 
ing up at him as only a woman who loves 
impetuously may look. But something in 


her gaze even then held him off from ca- 
can only be characterized as quaint, en- | 


| 
| 


ressing her, save as his hand clasp was a 
caress. 

‘* And I,”’ she said, ‘‘I do you the honor 
not to doubt you.”’ 

Before he could reply she went on gently, 


| speaking each word as if she loved it : 
| down upon it, passing her handkerchief | 
over her face and looking up with what | 


the indifference of the action was nullified | 
by the swift, sweet glance of her eyes at | 


the man before her. 
CHAPTER III. 

TuaT glance made the fire already in his 
own eyes flame outward still more percep- 
tibly. 

‘*No,”’ he repeated forcibly. ‘‘ You can- 
not leave me now. I think I should bar 
the way before you should go. I wonder 
what sort of a woman you are. Can you 
tell me ?”’ 

It was a strange question for him to ask 
her. 


| steady from the passion moving him, hers 
by a cry so shrill, so despairing, that the | 


He sprang for- | 
near, allowing her hand to remain in his. | ward, and the rays of his lantern revealed | 


was calm and deliberate as she answered : 
“That is for you to judge.” 
“Yes, yes, it is,” he said hurriedly; 
“but you have taken away my power to 


Though his own voice was now un- | 


““Yes, [love you; I love you. I am will- 
ing to say it now—all you could wish.” 

It was not for the man to whom she 
could speak thus to have the fancy come to 
him that this woman was an epicure in 
emotion as she was in all more material 
things. When she looked at one like that, 
when her voice spoke lingeringly such 
words as those, her hearer could only take 
in the delight without any analysis. 

The two stood silent now, holding each 
other’s hands and looking in each other’s 
eyes. 

Is it not folly to talk or write slightingly 
of love, as some people take it upon them- 
selves todo? Let us be respectful toward 
the power that holds such incalculable in- 
fluence over the lives of men and women. 

‘**Ts it real ?’’ at last whipered Bruce, put- 
ting her hands on his shoulders and clasp- 
ing her nearer, still keeping his eyes fixed 
on hers. ‘I knew when I received your 
word to-night that you wished me to help 
you ; that, if I could, I should say what I 
have just said. Some resistance gave way 
before this sudden resolve to speak to you. 
All the time out there in the storm when I 
was looking for you I said to myself, ‘If I 
ever find her I will not go away until I have 
told her. When I leave her I will be hap- 
pier or more miserable than I have ever 
been before.’ Portia, I hardly knew I could 
be so happy.” 

The man’s face was radiant. In the glow 
of that perfect moment he felt that fortune 
or, more reverently, Providence could bless 
him no more thoroughly. 

The countenance of: Portia Nunally was 


, almost as much transfigured as his own. 


She seemed now to hold no sweetness of look 
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or tone from her beloved. She led him to 


. a sofa and sat down beside him, only allow- 


ing him to hold her hand, but giving to 
that favor almost the fullness of a caress 
from her lips. She leaned slightly toward 
him. The flush on her cheeks, the rose-red 
of her mouth, the soft brilliance of her eyes 
made her now almost beautiful. 

Bruce could not talk much. He could 
only gaze down upon her. Once as she 
spoke to him she playfully put one slender 
white finger momentarily on his chin. As 
he flushed quickly beneath that touch, she 
smiled and said in a whisper : 

“Do you know, I have always admired 
that cleft in your chin? Was it not silly 
and womanish? You have no idea how 
foolish you may find me.”’ 

What should he say to such a remark as 
that? Not something very wise, surely. 

A half-hour more passed when Bruce, 





usually to animals the most humane of | 


men, started up, conscience smitten. 

‘‘What is it?”? asked Portia. ‘‘Has the 
lateness or the earliness of the hour just 
come to your perceptions? Hark! is it not 
striking four ?”’ 


“T was thinking of the horses,” said 


Bruce penitently. ‘“‘I am a brute. 
have been out in this storm.” 
‘The horses are not as senseless as you 
think them. Of course they came right 
home. 
fortable in their stables long before we had 
returned ; and now you are to leave me.”’ 


They 


‘* Really, if you would see me again to- 
day. Was that a carriage?’ she asked, 
as wheels suddenly approached and then 
stopped. 

Immediately the door bell rang impera- 
tively. 

“Who can that be?’’ exclaimed Portia. 
** The northern train is just in, is it not ?”’ 

‘*Yes; were you expecting any one?” 


| 


Bruce now stepped forward, made his 
adieux to both, and then left the room. He 
had given up any hope of another word 
from Portia. 

In the hall he could not find his hat, 
and as he was exploring the place there 


| came a faint rustle of a dress close beside 
| him, a hand was laid on his arm, and Por- 


inquired Bruce, ready to be impatient if | 


any friend should come to visit Portia now. 

** Indeed, no.”’ 

The door had been opened. The two 
heard indistinctly a man’s voice speaking 
to the servant, and then steps with the 
sound of authority in them. 
paused, the drawing-room doors were 
thrown open, and a man slender and of 
short stature came in and paused an in- 
stant, looking at the other two, who re- 
turned his look with interest. 

It was Portia who spoke first, going for- 
ward with outstretched hand and saying 
surprisedly : “‘It is Mr. Branch. I know 
my aunt did not expect you.”’ 

‘*Naturally not. 


| any one. I suddenly resolved to come over, 


Ben took them in; they were com- | 


For reply Bruce said, ‘‘ Wait for me | 


here while I inquire about Mrs. Branch 
before I go.” 

He went out into the hall, and softly up 
the stairs. As he did so, the shriek of the 


incoming train from the north suddenly | 


sounded loud above the wind and rain. 
Bruce heard it without thinking of it. He 


looked absently at the crape-surrounded | 


picture of Harry Branch. 
in the room he had just left. 

Reaching Mrs. Branch’s door he made 
an effort to think of nothing but his patient, 
and he was physician enough to be able to 
succeed in that attempt. He listened a 
moment, thinking if he heard nothing, the 
lady was probably asleep, and he would 
not disturb her. But directly there came 
to his ears the sound of low spoken words, 
and then he knocked. The maid admitted 
him. ‘I’m glad you’ve come,” the servant 
said, ‘‘I donno what’s gwine to become of 
her.”’ 

““What’s going to become of me!’’ re- 
peated a voice from the bed. ‘‘I can tell 
you. I’m doomed to stay on this earth, 


His mind was 


and never to rest. Iam like the Wandering | 


7 


Jew. 

Bruce advanced to the bedside and put 
his strong fingers over the hurrying pulse 
at the white wrist. 
rich India shawl drawn about her shoul- 


Mrs. Branch had a | 


ders, and was sitting up, bolstered by pil- | 


lows. 
hands ; she was rapidly moving the needles 


She had some wooi knitting in her | 


in and out, and seemed impatient that her | 


fingers should be impeded in their action 
even for a moment. 

““You must fight against this restless- 
ness. Every time you yield to it, so much 
harder will it be toconquer it. Surrender! 
Relax! Do not keep so tense !”’ 

Mrs. Branch looked at him mockingly. 
‘* Here is a man whose nerves are sheathed 


and strong, telling me to control my bare | 


and quivering ones !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘And 
he has no balm for me. For all his fine 
advice he is helpless.”’ 

‘Where did you go in the storm ?”’ ask- 
ed Bruce, suddenly. 

“*T went to see if I might find rest on a 
grave,’’ was the answer; ‘‘and I thought 
the cold rain might allay the fever within 
me. I could take care of myself perfectly. 
How very silly of Portia to come after 
me !’’ 

‘*Were you taking care of yourself when 
you jumped into the canal ?’’ he inquired, 
glancing down at the clothes he wore, which 
had been furnished him from Mr. Branch’s 
wardrobe by the maid. 

She followed his glance, and seemed to 
notice his change of dress for the first 
time. She replied to his words, shuddering 
as she did so: 

‘“*T think I was a little wild then. I had 
the idea that Portia, who was following 
me, was a demon. 
her own business and remained at home.”’ 

When Bruce left the room a few minutes 
later, he had not much hope in the medi- 
cine he had prescribed. As he closed the 
door behind him his thoughts sprang im- 
mediately to Portia, who waited for him 
down stairs. She came quickly forward 
as he entered and said sedately : 

“*T only waited to say good-morning to 
you, Doctor Bruce.”’ 
‘*Must I really go?” 


She should have minded | 


took a room on one of the White Stars and 
posted right on without stopping half an 
hour in New York after the steamer landed. 
Iam rather surprised that-you should know 
me. I don’t think I quite dare to pronounce 
your name, and yet your calling my step- 
mother ‘aunt’ gives me a kind of clue.” 

“Tam Portia Nunally.”’ 

‘*T supposed so,’’ looking with some fixed- 
ness at her from under eyelids that were 
somewhat thick. ‘I never did see you 
much, and in ten years a school girl be- 
comes a young lady.”’ 

He still continued looking at her, and she 
returned his gaze, her eyes wandering curi- 
ously over his figure. 

Randolph Branch, the son of Mrs. 
Branch’s husband by a former marriage, 
was too small ever to be imposing, but he 
knew perfectly how to dress himself, and 
had a presence peculiarly his own. His 
complexion was tanned and ruddy, his face 
rather full and adorned by a waxed mous- 
tache and small, pointed beard. 
were pale blue, and there was a puffy and 
disagreeable look about the lids. Brut not- 
withstanding that his appearance was by 
no means generally considered unpleasant. 

He had not as yet taken any notice of 
Bruce. Portia now presented the two men 
to each other, and when they had bowed 
after the manner of two men in the pres- 
ence of a lady Branch said, taking out his 
watch : 

“T really did not expect to find any one 
up at this hour. It is not yet five. You 
must be very early risers here. If you had 
only known I was coming I could have as- 
cribed the interesting phenomenon to that 
fact. Did some intuition tell you, cousin 


The steps | 


tia said : 
‘* Has that stupid servant lost your hat?”’ 
Bruce turned quickly enough. 
‘“‘Has that man come here to live ?”’ he 
asked savagely. 
Portia laughed. 
about it,’’ she said. 
‘* Because if he has,”’ 


“T have not an idea 


went on Bruce, 


| hurriedly, ‘‘I think I shall knock him over 
some of these days when he is looking at | 


you with his swelled eyes. That is the 
way he has gazed at scores of ballet dan- 
cers, no doubt. And I think he was going 
to kiss ‘Cousin Portia.’ ” 
‘*But he did not,”’ said the girl quietly. 
Bruce’s face softened, and he smiled at 


| his own irritation as he responded : 


I had no chance to tell | 


His eyes | 


Portia, that I was on my way ? Iam by no | 


means going to call you Miss Nunally. You 
see, we are what might be called step- 
cousins, and I am going to take full advan- 
tage of the circumstance.” 

As he finished speaking he came to Por- 
tia and again held out his hand. 

I think he had it in his mind that he 
would kiss her in cousinly fashion, but 
when he had taken her hand and looked 
down at her a slight stiffening of the figure, 
an indescribable curve of the shut mouth 
made him change his intention. 

Bruce stood by trying not to look an- 
noyed, but not succeeding very well. He 
had an almost irresistible desire to take this 
fellow by the scruff of his neck and drop 


| him down stairs as he would have dropped 





a puppy. There was an easy air of content 
with himself about this Randolph Branch 
which at present was greatly aggravating 
to Bruce. All the more so, probably, that 
this stranger was very far from being in- 
significant. He was evidently a man of the 
world; keen, intelligent, accustomed to 
having what he wanted, and he had the 
manners of a gentleman. 

Bruce wished to get away, but he also 
wished for a parting word with Portia. 


‘*He would as soon have kissed a porcu- 
pine as you with that look on your face.”’ 

‘*Having given me such a compliment as 
that you might better go home,” she re- 
turned. 

‘*And leave you to play hostess to Ran- 
dolph Branch ?”’ 

“Certainly. I shall not be put down, 
even if he is surprised to find that all Ame- 
rican girls do not habitually dress in de- 
nim, and tremble with grateful joy when a 
man of the world addresses them.”’ 

“Oh !’ said Bruce, and there was a world 
of understanding in that little interjection. 

A moment later he was hurrying along 
the street toward his hotel. 

It was now so late in the season that at 
five o’clock there was beginning to be a 
hint of morning. But the street lamps 
were still burning, and there was no one, 
save now and then a servant, on the pave- 
ments. 

A horse and buggy came rapidly along 
behind, but Bruce did not notice until the 
horse was pulled up quickly and a man 
leaned out saying : 

“Hullo! Is that you, Bruce? 
clothes have you got on?” 

Bruce turned and walked up to the car- 
riage. He knew the voice to be Colquitt’s. 

‘**Get in,” said the latter. ‘I thought 
that was your way of swinging the right 
arm, but when you came close to a lamp I 
knew you never could have had that coat 
cut for you. What's the matter? Where 
have you been ?”’ 

‘“‘T have just come from Mrs. Branch’s.”’ 

The two were riding toward Colquitt’s 
office. The storm, with the near approach 
of day, was subsiding rapidly. 

After a moment Colquitt asked : 

** And how is Mrs. Branch ?”’ 

‘*She grows worse.”’ 

** Naturally.” ‘ 

“Of late she has talked much of leaving 
Richmond and going up to Massachusetts. 
She always goes in the summer, but she 


Whose 


| wants to leave earlier.” 





The girl told briefly concerning her aunt’s | 
| illness, and then moved toward the door, 


saying : 
‘*T will order you something to eat and 
drink, Mr. Branch. I think the west cham- 


ber is ready for a guest. You must be very | 


weary.” 


‘*On the contrary, I am not weary atall. | 


Travel never fatigues me. -But I am hun- 
gry.” 

He looked at Portia as she walked to the 
bell-rope. 


** Where the deuce did she get that air? | 


And how does she know how to dress her- 
self?’’ he was asking silently. 

The man had been abroad so long that 
he had, unknown to himself, fancied all 
American girls must be dowdies. 


‘** Advise her to go directly,’’ said Col- 
quitt. 

** You really mean it?” 

“* Certainly. 
but she may fancy it will. 
next week.’ 

**T will,”’ said Bruce with decision. 

As they reached the office, he asked, ‘* Do 
you know anything about the younger Ran- 
dolph Branch ?”’ 

‘Only that he is a shrewd fellow ; that 
he went to England ten or a dozen years 
ago, and in some sort of speculations in 
tobacco has become enormously, fabulously 
rich, they say. Why should you think of 
him now ?” 

‘*Simply that he has just come, and I 
have left his interesting presence over there 
on Lee Street.” 

Colquitt whistled. 

“That does not in any mysterious way 
account for your clothes, does it?’ he 
asked. 


Pack her off 


‘“‘No; my clothes, I fancy, belonged to | 


this fellow’s father,’’ said Bruce rather ab- 
sently. 

Colquitt gave his horse in charge of his 
boy, and the two entered the office. Col- 
quitt turned up the gas, took his friend by 
the arm and led him up under the glare. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


PROFESSOR HENRY DRAPER, the astrono- 


| mer, considers the late Aurora Borealis the 


| professor, is not yet entirely clear. 





finest since the aurora of August, 1860. 
The science of aurora, in the opinion of the 
The 
manifestations occurred at from 100 to 150 
miles above the earth, where the air was 
very rare. 


| 
| 


It won’t do her any good ; 


child, so am I. 
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THE STILL HOUR. 


WHITSUNTIDE. 
THE apple boughs are blushing sweet with 
bloom, 
The summer’s glory trembles in the air ; 
Methinks the spring-time never seemed to wear 
So fresh a face or shine so free from gloom. 


The busy birds with joyful songs are rife, 
The precious Easter gladness lingers yet, 
As if e’en nature’s heart could not forget 

The glorious resurrection and the life. 


From thousand voices blended comes the strain, 
Hymn-like, ** I will not leave you comfortless, 
But send another guide to cheer and bless 

Through all the days until I come again.”’ 


Then are the rosy blossoms on the tree, 
The bird songs echoing from the peaceful hills, 
The clear unfettered rippling of the rills, 

All messengers of comforting to me— 


Types of the Heavenly Comforter, God-sent. . . 
If thus to me all nature’s gifts are blest, 
How shall I dare reject the angel-guest 
When He shall come to bring me sweet content ? 
ABBIE F, Jupp. 
CHRISTIANITY gave mankind the idea and 
word humanity. 
HowEVER large you make the circle of 
a woman’s life home must be its centre.— 
0. P. Gifford. 


UNDERSTANDING truth like all successful 
living processes implies life. A dead mind, 
aremote mind, a feeble mind, cannot be 
taught vigorously.—John Bascom. 

Wuat brevity characterizes Scripture 
prayers ! They are direct without familiarity 
or cant. Many of them are voiced in a 
single breath.—Lewis O. Thompson. 

ee a 

THERE are old truths which, being neither 
Calvinistie nor Arminian nor philosophi- 
cal, are so simple and precious that the 
humblest can understand and be glad.— 
Robert Weat. 





Curist taught men that humility leads 
to glory, self-denial to success, and that 
wings of love to God and man raise the 
soul from sense and sin to the beatific vision 
of the Ineffable One.—H. M. Scott. 


THERE are times when these souls of ours 
get under the shadow of the Throne, when 
we can almost hear the music of Heaven, 
and there falls upon us a quiet like the echo 
of an angel’s song.—Bishop Simpson. 


How often in the course of life we find 
ourselves in need of a strong religious be- 
lief. Why this need if there be nothing to 
fulfill it? Why should our hopes be set to- 
ward a great future if there be no future 
worthy of our highest living ?—S, A. Gard- 
ner. 

WE might almost say that the character- 
istic message of Christ to humanity is, 
‘*Be not afraid. It is I.°’ The religions of 
the world have been religions of fear. But 
Christ never drives His disciples to duty by 
terror. He inspires them by hope and love. 
—Lyman Abbott. 


‘Ts life worth living?’ We all assent to 
the pleasurable character of physical being ; 
but is not our higher life, our real exist- 
ence—that which gets the essence of its 
being from God, involved with His spirit, 
consecrated in His glory and claiming His 
rewards—in the highest degree worthy and 
desirable.—Johkn McC. Holmes. 


Some of the old cathedrals are built on 
graves that have in them the bones of the 
saints, but as Professor Keim says, the 
Christian Church is built upon an empty 
grave. The apostles turn constantly to the 
resurrection of Christ as the hope of the 
world, and so central was its place in the 
redemptive scheme that preaching the Gos- 
pel was called preaching the Resurrection. 
—C. L. Thompson. 


Why should I envy the great man dwell- 
ing in his mansion yonder? He is God’s 
He has the keeping of the 
pictures and sculpture, I the delight of ad- 
miring them. His estates stretch away for 
miles, but they may enrich me more than 
they do him. I heara song in his running 
streams he never heard, and see a grace in 
his woods he never saw. From the heights 
above his home my thoughts take wing to 
a heaven he never visited. Men call the es- 
tate his; it is God's. And if God gives me 
a home under the smoky skies of a factory 
town and sends him to a palace among the 
hills it is well, and I may even be more en- 
riched by his estates than he is.—R. W. 
Dale. 


J. L. Russewu. 
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FIRE OPAL. 





I DEEMED all metaphor too trite 

To picture forth in faithful light 

My bonny Kate, and yet to-night 

I saw an old and treasured ring, 

Whose central jewel swift did bring 
To mind sweet thought of her. 


It was an opal, milk-white, pure, 
Within whose breast there did endure 
A living flame, with power to lure 
From every errant, restless beam 
A spark of iridescent gleam 

And beauty new confer. 


As pure as opal is my love, 
As rare, as difficult to win, 
And ’neath her fair exterior 
There burns the heart of fire within, 
While on her cheek and in her eye, 
Responsive to love’s ardent ray, 
The light that trembles well may vie 
With fitful opal’s rainbow play. 
JENNIE 8S. JUDSON. 





CYNTHY. 





OUR GONTINENT 





was a pretty singer), and didn’t I think 
little Danny was like his papa? she’d say, 
and she hoped he’d be tall like him, too: 
and Dan would laugh and throw her a kiss 
and tell her—no, he never had to tell her to 
bring his slippers or a drink or whatever 
he wanted. It used to seem to me as if she 
knew what he was goin’ to want, and fairly 
flew to fetch it. 

But if the Cap’n happened to come in 
she quieted right down. I soon found 
out why. When Dan wasn’t in the house 
she kep’ out of the old man’s way, but it 
seemed as if she couldn’t be far from Dan 
when he was within reach, so she tried to 
be still so the Cap’n couldn’t find fault with 
her. But ’twas nouse. He had a pick at 
her and he never lost a chance to show it. 


I remember one day Dan had left the room | 


and she hadn’t had time to slip out after 





him, when the old Cap’n said to me, “Do | 


you know why Dan brought his interestin’ 


| young family and has been makin’ me a 


Yes, I am some tired. Put my things | 


in the clothes press, won’t you? Lucy Jane 
bears up well, but she’ll feel it. She thought 
a sighteof Dan, and Dan always was pleas- 
ant around the house, there’s no denying 
that. Lucy Jane’s been a good wife. She’s 
got a temper and a good deal of sperrit, but 
she needed it all to make a middlin’ good 
man of Dan Pierce. 

Late years he’s been pretty stiddy. I’m 
sure he was old enough to settle down, 
though his father kep’ it up till eighty, and 
died in his sins. 

I didn’t go to the grave, and after I 
straightened up the house, as I set by the 


fire waitin’ for "em to git back, I got to | 


thinkin’ about Cynthy. It’s curious. 


I | 


| 


haven’t thcught of her in twenty years, as | 


I know of, though ‘long at first I'd wake 
up every few nights dreamin’ she wanted 
something. ‘‘Who was Cynthy?’” Why, 
Dan’s first wife. Didn't you ever hear of 
her? Well, I don’t know as it’s anything 
strange. She died before your mother was 
born. I couldn’t help wonderin’ as I set 
there whether she and Dan‘d meet. It 
don’t seem as if Heaven would be Heaven 
to her if he was left out. 

T’ll never forgit the first time I saw her. 
*Twas when your grandfather brought me 
here. We drove up jest at sunset. 
was standin’ in the dooryard, liftin’ her 
little boy up so he could catch hold of the 


| 
| 


She | 


| smile when he ketched 


lilac branches, and then they’d swing back | 


into Dan’s arms as he stood behind ’em. 
She had on a white lawn, and as the slant- 


in’ rays of the sun touched her she looked | 
jest like one of the roses that was clam- | 


berin’ all over the roof. Baltimore Belle, 
the name was. They used to look dreadful 
pretty. The bush is dead now. Her hair 
jest curled up round her forehead in little 
light waves, and she had the biggest, bluest 
eyes! As we was comin’ up the path to- 
ward ’em she didn’t look a day over six- 
teen. I asked John who that beautiful girl 
was. That pleased him. ‘‘ Dan,”’ he called 
out, ‘‘ Marg’ret wants to know what beauti- 
ful girl you’re rompin’ with.’’ Dan pinched 


her cheek and says, ‘‘ D’ye hear that, Cyn- | 


thy ?”’ and she turned as pink !—My, he 
seemed so fond of her! 
was any real feelin’ about Dan. No sta- 
bility. Pretty soon we all went into the 
house, and after I was introduced to the 
old Cap’n and John’s stepmother I had a 
chance to look at Cynthy when she was 
quiet, and I saw that she was older than I’d 
thought, and had some faint little expe- 
rience lines in her face. 

Well, we stayed with the Cap’n’s foiks 
three weeks before our house was ready. I 
wasn’t happy, but I tried not to show it, 


But there never | 


for I knew John wanted everything to be | 


friendly between his folks and me, as long 
as his farm was in the same township. 


I | 


liked Mother Pierce well enough. She was | 
forever in the kitchen, but she’d a’ beer | 


real kind if she’d had time. And the Cap’n 
was as pleasant to me as ‘twas in him to be 
to anybody, but he was possessed, if ever a 
man was. Cursin’ and swearin’ and drink- 


with him, to every horse race and carouse 


visit of two or three years?’’ I didn’t say 
anything, and he went on: ‘‘’T'wasn’t be- 
cause he was too shiftless to support ’em 
(speakin’ slow and watchin’ the poor thing 
wince when he slanted on Dan). Oh, no; 
it was because he couldn’t tear around the 
country all he wanted to and still give his 
wife all the watchin’ she needed. She’s a 
deep one, forall her baby face.”’ I jumped 
right up and ran over to her, but she shet 
her lips tight and motioned me away, and 
went out of the door holding up her head 
like a queen. 





with tears in her pretty eyes, ‘‘I hav’n’t 
any way but Dan’s. It was jest so from 
the first minute Isaw him. Father didn’t 
want me to marry him, and I loved father, 
too, but I couldn’t go against Dan in any- 
thing. Why, if he wanted me to put my 


hand into the fire I should suffer a good | 


deal more to refuse than to do it. I s’pose 
it’s because he’s my husband, and that’s 
how I felt sure you were only in fun when 
you said you didn’t care if John did wait.”’ 
I kissed her without a word. I’d never 
heard such talk in my life, and I didn’t 
know what to say. 

John told me as we were ridin’ along 
what the trouble was. It seems the Cap’n 
had been offerin’ Dan the farm all along if 
he’d—John stopped as if he was ashamed 
to tell it—if he’d git a divorce from Cyn- 
thy, and finally he was so greedy for the 
land that he’d given in. The paper Cynthy 


; was tosign was a promise not to interfere 
| with the suit. 


**You wicked old man,”’ says I; ‘‘if you | 
| should talk like that to me, I’d use you 


worse than Jael did Sisera.”’ 
he'd kill me for it, but I was so mad I 


lieve you would,” and walked off without 
another word. I expected he'd tell John, 


Your grandfather told ’em plainly what 
he thought of it, and said much as he liked 
peace in the family we’d leave the house 
next morning-after he’d had a talk with 
Cynthy. I declared I’d never stay in the 
house another night, but he finally con- 
vinced me I could help persuade Cynthy, 
so we went back. I wouldn’t go to the 
supper table, and as soon as they got 
through Dan called Cynthy into the parlor, 
and John didn’t have a chance to speak to 
her till the next morning. When we set 
down to breakfast I:saw Cynthy knew. 
She looked dreadful pale, and never eat a 


| thing, though she spoke pleasant to Dan 


I expected | 


two or three times. Dan and the Cap’n 


| looked as if they’d been caught stealin’ 
didn’t feel a bit afraid of him ; but he just | 
said, kind of subdued, ‘ Darn you, I be- | 


but he never did, and years after he said | 
I'd always been the most sensible woman | 


he knew. 

I went to Cynthy’s bedroom and knocked. 
She called out, ‘‘Come in,’’ in a cheerful 
voice, and there she was on Dan’s knee, 
the tears not dry on her cheeks but lookin’ 
happy again. ‘‘Oh,’’ she began, the mi- 
nute I got my head inside the door, ‘‘ we’re 
goin’ to have a home of our own. Dan’s 
to have the Fort Hill farm, and we’re goin’ 
to live there all by ourselves.’’ Dan didn’t 
speak, and he looked queer. He tried to 
my eye, but it 


| thought best.” 


wasn’t a natural smile, and wouldn’t seem | 


to spread a mite beyond his mouth. 
as if something was wrong, but I thought 
she might have told him what his father 
said. I found out afterwards that she 
never complained to him in her life. ’Fraid 
of makin’ him uncomfortable. 

We were called to dinner just then, so 
nothing more was said about the matter ; 
but that afternoon, as we were parin’ apples 
for dryin’, I asked her if Dan was goin’ to 
buy the farm. ‘‘ Well, no,’’ she says, kind 
of hesitating ; ‘‘there’s some business mat- 
ters between the Cap’n and Dan, and his 
father’s goin’ to give it to him in the settle- 
ment.’’ Now I knew the Fort Hill farm 
was the very best place the Cap’n owned, 
and he wasn’t the man ever to do anything 
to make his boys independent of him, and 
as to settlin’ with Dan, I knew the only 
business there ever was between them was 
Dan’s gettin’ into trouble and his father’s 
buyin’ him out of it ; so I felt real anxious. 


But the Lord knows, I never dreamed how | 


bad it was. She went on, poor, innocent 
child! ‘‘There’s something for me to sign. 
Dan thought I wouldn’t like to, and he 
said he felt just as bad about it as I would. 
But I told him he needn’t worry ; I ain’t 
afraid to do anything that’s for his interest, 
and I do long to git away by ourselves.”’ 
She didn’t know what the paper was, and 
I couldn’t think, and jest then I heard 
John callin’ from the gate that our things 
was up to the farm, and didn’t I want to 
go upand see ‘em? I started to git ready, 
Cynthy helpin’ me, for our men folks never 
liked to wait, but she hurried me so I al- 


| most jerked my bunnit strings off tyin’ 
in’ when he was to home, and off, and Dan | 


in the country ; and such a set as he kept | 


around the house! John wasn’t a’ bit like 
‘em. He'd never lived to home much, and 
was always stiddy. He was real good, and 
stayed with me as much as he could, but 
those weeks went slow. 

Cyn*hy was always sweet and pleasant. 


| Reason’s reason. 


She flew round, helpin’ Mother Pierce, and | 
kept her baby jest as neat as wax, but she | 


didn’t seem to take no real int’rest only 
when Dan was by. When he come in she 
jest lighted up and bloomed like. She’d 


begin to smile when she heard the sound of | 
nis horse’s feet up the road, and while he ' 


stayed she'd talk and laugh and sing (she 





em. I scolded her a little, and she made 
the excuse that she knew I wouldn’t keep 
John waitin’ for the world. I told her I 


jest would, for a good deal less than the | 


world, too. It wouldn’t hurt him a bit to 
wait. ‘‘Why, Marg’ret !’ she said, ‘‘don’t 
you love your husband ?”” ‘It you mean 
am I a heathen idolater,’* says I, ‘‘I ain’t. 
I like John, or I needn't 
to have had him. He wasn’t my first 
chance, and I mean to be a good wife, but 
I calculate to let him take his fair share of 
the trouble. It’s no worse for him to wait 
a minute than it is for me to tear myself to 
pieces hurryin’. And I think you’d get 
along enough better if you’d take your own 
way more.”” ‘But, Marg’ret,’’ she said, 


I felt | 


| 





_lose him. 


sheep, and the rest of us never said a word. 

After breakfast John told Cynthy we’d 
like to speak to her before we went. She 
looked at Dan and he nodded. 
sure enough of her, and we didn’t know 
the grounds of divorce. I don’t s’pose, 


if we had. 

Well, there’s no use in goin’ over what 
was said. We urgedand argued and coaxed, 
but nothin’ moved her. ‘‘ Dan was not to 
blame. Dan would marry her right over. 
It was nothin’ but a form. It seemed dread- 
ful hard at first, but she was willin’ if Dan 
At last it came out that 
she had signed already. John told her that 
the paper wasn’t worth a cent, and that 
he’d stand by her through everything if 
she’d say the word, but she answered quite 
proud, though she was thankful, too, that 
she and Dan understood each other per- 
fectly, and nobody could come between 
’em. So we went away heavy-hearted, and 
I didn’t see her again for a good while. 

When the trial came off a low fellow that 
had worked for the Cap’n stood up and 
swore away her character, and that was 
the grounds for divorce. I don’t s’pose she 
ever spoke five words to the cur in her life, 
but they said afterward that the Cap’n 
hired him for a suit of clothes, and I think 
it’s likely he did. 

When Cynthy heard it she went into con- 
vulsions, and as soon as she could be moved 
Dan took her to a little house in the vil- 
lage, and I went right down to see her. 
She looked so sad I couldn’t keep the tears 
back, but before I could ask her how she 
was she begun to defend Dan. He didn’t 
know a thing about it. The Cap’n man- 
aged it, and Dan was almost killed, and so 
on. I didn’t believe a word of it, but I 
couldn’t tell her so when she was sick, but 
I did ask where Dan was stoppin’. ‘‘ Why, 
here,’’ she says ; ‘where would he be ?”’ I 


ried to him, and ought to go away to her 
father’s or somewhere till he was ready to 
marry her again. 


, mouth. 


He was | 
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all thought Cynthy cared more about the 
child than she’d ever showed, but I told 
Mother Pierce I thought it was more’n half 
because Dan set great store by the boy. 
Not but what Cynthy was a good, careful 
mother ; but it ain’t in any woman to set 
her heart on two things the way she did on 
Dan. I could see, though I didn’t say it, 
that she begun to feel that her hold on Dan 
was growin’ weak and she knew the boy’s 
death would help set ’em apart. 

She faded fast after that, and things went 
worse and worse, till one day I went down 
to spend the afternoon with her. Dan had 
been off for weeks, I knew, but I didn’t 
speak of him. I was tellin’ about our 
church festival, jest to take up her mind, 
and she was tryin’ to seem interested, but 
all the time she acted asif she was listenin’, 
listenin’ for something. At last she smiled 
and said, ‘‘Someway I keep expectin’ Dan 
to-day.”’ Then I noticed she had on the 
same white lawn I first saw her in. Oh, 
how changed she was! Like the ghost of 
herself, with great hollows in her cheeks, 
and a kind of tired, patient look round her 
But when she smiled, I thought 
she was still pretty. ‘‘There’s Dan,’’ she 
says, 4ll at once, and I thought then she 
had never been so beautiful. There was 
such a light on her face it seemed as if she 
didn’t want anything but wings and a harp 
to walk right into heaven. She ran to the 
window and stood there. I was castin’ 
about for an excuse to get away before he 
camein, when I heard the wheels go straight 
by, and when I turned round to look at 
Cynthy there she lay in a dead faint. I got 
her on to the bed, and tried everything I 
could think of, but it did seem as if she 
never would cometo. Finally, when I was 
clear discouraged, she gave a long, shud- 
derin’ sigh and opened her eyes. In a mi- 
nute she raised up and looked around as if 
she didn’t really know where she was. 


| Then all at once I could see by her face 
thorgh, ‘twould have made any difference | 


that she remembered, whatever it was, and 


| She dropped back and turned her face away, 
| and lay so still that I’d have thought she’d 


fainted again if her heart hadn’t beat so ; 


| I could see it stir her dress from where 





I sat. 

Just then I heard a noise in the other 
room and went out. John was there. He’d 
been up to his father’s of an errand, and 
while he was there Dan came in and says, 
as bold as brass, ‘‘ Well, mother, I brought 
a wife home with me.’’ Before the Cap’n 
could git in a word Mother Pierce said, 
** You can drive on with her.’’- That settled - 
it. They was never either of *em allowed 
in the house while she lived. 

Then I knew what Cynthy ’d seen. I felt 
as if I'd ought to speak to her about it; 
but when I went in and said, ‘‘Cynthy,”’ 
she raised up her hand to stop me. ‘I 
know,” she whispered, and when I went 
up to try and comfort her there was a great 
stain of blood on the pillow near her 
mouth. 

We took her right home with us, and she 
lingered along for two or three months. 
Her lungs wa’n’t never strong, and I never 
saw anybody run down so fast. She was 
so sweet and grateful for any little waitin’- 
on. She seemed to take right to me, and 
talked pleasant and interested about other 
things, but she didn’t mention Dan, and 
we didn’t know how she felt till the end. 

I don’t s’pose the second marriage was 
good if we’d made a fuss, but divorces 
wa’n’t common in those days, and we 
didn’t rightly know what to do, and Cyn- 
thy failed so fast it didn’t seem worth 


| while to trouble her last days about it. 
tried to make her see that she wasn’t mar- | 


The night she died I set up with her, and 


_ she’d been sleepin’ some, but all at once 


She fired up in a minute | 


at that. ‘‘She was Dan’s wife just as much | 


asever. Dan knew there wasn’t a word of 


truth in what was said ‘at the trial, and | 


he’d never give her up, and they’d be 
married as soon as he got time to ’tend to 
it.” When she talked that way I made up 
my mind I’d never worry the poor thing 
again, for I saw ’twas no use. 

Things ran along, always gittin’ a little 
worse, for a year or two. The Cap’n 
wouldn't give Dan the Fort Hill place, for 
all his sellin’ his soul for it, but put him 
off with a lot of new land, full of stumps, 
down in Jefferson county. He used to make 


that an excuse to be off a good deal, and | 


he never found time to marry Cynthy, 
though when he was to home I think he 
was always kind to her. 

Next thing she lost her boy.. He had 
scarlet fever, and didn’t get up strong, and 
from that he dwindled right away. I was 
kep’ at home by sickness, but Mother 


| tirely disappeared. 


Pierce said she never heard anybody take | 
on as she did when she found she'd got to | 
' ciency of food. 


Perfectly onreconciled. They 














she smiled and stretched out her arms, and 
said softly, ‘Dan! Dan!’ Then, withovt 
openin’ her eyes, she said, ‘‘Tell him I 
loved him to the last,’’ and with the smile 
still on her lips the poor, tired heart stopped 
beatin’. 

Epitu C. Stour. 


ONcE more the Gulf Stream is made re- 
sponsible for an unexpected deviation from 
long-established law, and this time with 
more justice than usual. M. Blavier, a 
mining engineer, not long ago called the 
attention of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences to the fact that the sardine, which 
once gave to the fishermen of Brittany a 
revenue of 15,000,000 francs, has now en- 
As milder winters and 
earlier springs have also become a recent 
fact, he attributes both to a change in the 
current of the Gulf Stream. This apparent 
change is being studied by a committee of 
English engineers and hydrographers, who 
however do not consider that the sardine 
has been affected by it, fish usually forsak- 
ing a feeding ground only because of defi- 
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THE ALASKA INDIANS. 


BY LIEUT. SYMONDS, U.S. N. 


Ir is my purpose in this article to speak of the Indians 
of Alaska under the following headings: General classi- 
fications and extent and position of country occupied by 
each distinct class; strength of the several classes and 
important tribes, with a general consideration of their 
prominent characteristics ; their customs and habits ; and 
finally their educational capabilities. 

The classification of these people as reported by the 


OUR GONTINENT 





defined tribes or tribal sitathehin—tinion of people in 


| fact. 


recent census returns is certainly convenient and compre- | 


hensive, and as such, quite satisfactory in a descriptive 
point of view. From these reports we glean the following 
information. When we enumerate their numbers and 
describe them as they live, we find the following distinctly 
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I would here state that I see no grounds to class them 
otherwise than as springing from, and being of, one and 
the same race ; attributing any and all characteristics of 
any description peculiar to one section as accidental oc- 
currences or natural results due to the climate and inci- 
dental causes occasioned by the local influences of the 
section occupied. To proceed, we have first: The “ Innuit”’ 
or ‘‘Esquimaux”’ race. The conscientious ethnologist 
would not accept the term ‘‘ Esquimaux,”’ as I note from 
a report of Captain Hooper of the U. 8. R. Marine service, 
that the term is inapplicable to these people inasmuch as 
they class themselves as “‘Innuits ;’’ and again, that the 
former name, by authority of Doctor Rink, means ‘‘raw- 
fish eater,’’ and originated with the natives of North 
Labrador, who applied it, as a term of derision, to the 
natives in the South. 

This race covers the littoral limits of Alaska from our 
boundary limits with British America in the Arctic to 
Norton Sound, the Alaska Peninsula and Prince William 
Sound, which can be considered the western limit of the 
section occupied by the next race classified—‘“‘ the Indians 
proper.’’ They occupy the great interior extending south 
to the mouth of the Copper river and through Southeast 
Alaska. The third race is the ‘‘ Aleutian,’’ occupying the 
Aleutian chain of islands from the ‘‘Shumagin”’ group 
westward to include the island of ‘‘ Atton.”’ 

This race is the least in number but classed as the first 
in importance ; not owing, I judge, to superior traits or 
characteristics of mind or body, but rather to their ad- 
vancement toward civilization. This is due, not to innate 
or inherent qualities of perception superior in character to 
those with which the other aborigines of Alaska have 
been endowed, but rather to the paternal interest, care and 
protection afforded them by the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, this people being more or less identified with that 
company and dependent upon it for all they have not pro- 
vided them by nature. 

There are 17,800 people in the first class, about 8300 in 
the second and but 2214 in the third, making in all ap- 
proximately 28,314 as the Indian or native population of 
Alaska. 

As the ‘‘Ingaliks,’’ as the interior tribes are called, are 
nomadic and not accessible, their number has been roughly 
estimated, and in consequence the returns are vague as to 
that locality. 

In considering the next point, that of the important 
tribes and their characteristics, I shall confine myself to 
those of Southeast Alaska. The Indians of this section 
were termed by the Russians, under a general class, 
‘*Koloshians,”’ and are divided into several tribes, such as 
the Chilcats, Hoonyahs, Sitkas, Auks, Huydahs, ete. 
These tribes are subdivided into families, over which often- 
times two or more chiefs hold sway; their rank being 
generally distinguished by the height of a pole erected in 
front of their house. 

This division into families arises from their belief as to 
the original conception of man, they considering his a 
metamorphic existence having as primary principles certain 
animals and birds. For instance, the families of the 
Chilcat Indians are classed as the ‘‘ Cinnamon Bear,”’’ the 
‘*Crow,”’ the ‘ Fox’’ and the ‘‘Whales.’’ These animals 
form their distinctive badges, or totems, as expressed in na- 
tive dialect,.and are represented on their canoes, houses, and 
often all their personal effects. They are badges of a closer 
relationship than that demanded by tribal connection. As 
an extreme example, even in marital relationship an Indian 
must seek his mate in a family other than the one to which 
he belongs. The directly interested party or parties, to- 
gether with all the members of the family, become common 
factors in all disputes, quarrels and even wars. 

Succession in rank and power is from uncle to nephew, 
and it is the death of the uncle and not the father that 
brings grief. This succession to the uncle’s estate often 


























brings to the nephew, if unmarried, his widowed aunt as 


a wife. If he is young, she educates and cares for him 
until his youthful aspirations seek a helpmate better fitting 
his years, when the aunt has to relinquish her power and 
has the option of retiring from his household or remaining 
as a dependent and discarded authority. 

Upon the death of a mother, her oldest son succeeds to 
the family ‘‘totem” pole which is constructed to repre- 
sent the genealogical record of the family. These poles 
are quite interesting, from the fact that they are really the 
only records of any description kept by them, and that up 
to within a comparatively recent date the carvings were 
made with the stone adze. The poles oftentimes hold in 
small inclosures the ashes of the deceased of the family. 

Their marriage ceremonies, though primitive, carry with 
them obligations as varied and binding as do our own, and 
they not only appreciate the nature of them but practice 
the principles with an earnestness of purpose worthy 
commendation. 

The ceremonies consist in the presentation to the bride’s 
parents by the groom of such gifts as his means will per- 
mit. Shortly after this has been done he proceeds, upon 
a day appointed, to the house of his aftianced, seats him- 
self on the doorstep facing from the house and awaits 
the coming of his bride. The inmates of the house sing 
several marriage songs and then spread mats or skins upon 
the floor of the house over which the bride walks to the 
doorway and seats herself by the groom. Then the rela- 
tives indulge in feasting, song and dance; at the conclu- 
sion of which the bride and groom, living apart, fast four 
days with the exception of a slight repast at the close of 
the second, and after a further separation of four weeks, 
come together as man and wife. 

Although each tribe has its chiefs, their power is by no 
means absolute, nor does it equal the respect and sub- 


| mission accorded at all times to the shamins (medicine- 


men). The power possessed by the latter is almost wholly 
due to the firm belief in their supernatural control over 
life and death, and even the phenomena of nature. This 
perfect faith in their power is strengthened and encour- 
aged by feats of jugglery and the secrecy accompanying 
their initiation into the medical fraternity. 

As an instance of this faith I recall a remark made by 
an old chief after witnessing a sleight-of-hand perform- 
ance given by a miner at Sitka. He thus expressed his 
appreciation and opinion : 

‘*That is good, but shamins take out their hearts and 
eut off their arms 
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and put them back 
again.”’ 
As a further evi- 
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dence let us consider 
their manner of initi- 
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ation and also the 
practice of their pro- 
fession. Only the 


youth who has a cow- 
lick and an excitable 
and strong imagina- 
tion is deemed pos- 
sessed of the neces- 
sary qualifications for 
the profession. He is 
at an early age taken 
under the patronagé 
of an old shamin and 
secretly initiated into 
his profession. Upon 
reaching the proper 
age to practice he 
must undergo much 
fasting and retire for 
— a considerable period 
—= to some unfrequented 
spot where rests the 
remains of a shamin. 
At this period the spi- 
rits, called ‘‘ Yakhs,”’ 
which are supposed 
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to take possession of him, bestowing power 
over life and death, and even the elements, 


sight of which the Indians shrink with ab- 
ject fear, and to touch which they believe is 
instant death. Ofcourse these necessary ad- 
juncts to the profession are stolen from the 
grave. Returning to his village he is obliged 


In thus departing I failed to witness the 


| third important feature, that of carefully 
present him (at the grave of the departed | 
shamin) with certain paraphernalia, at the 


to demonstrate the power of his yakhs to | 


protect him by undergoing trying ordeals, 
often consisting of walking over red-hot 
coals and having fire-brands thrust against 
his naked body. Then he breaks his fast 
by partaking of a crow and dog, which he 
kills and tears to pieces with his teeth, and 
he becomes a full-fledged graduated doctor. 
His hair is never cut and with its loss his 
yakhs desert him. 

When called upon to attend the sick, he 
appears in the house with his rattles, gongs 
and masks, which are carried by an attend- 
ant. Seating himself, he first demands his 


fee. Of that he is always sure. His | 


charges depend upon the wealth of the | 


family and are by no means moderate. 
Blankets are brought out and piled before 


him until he informs them that his yakhs | 


are satisfied. Often after applying his 
spells ineffectually he suddenly stops, re- 


marks that his -yahks are not satisfied | 


and demands more blankets, which are 
usually brought forth if the household pos- 
sesses them. 

While young men beat the gongs he 
rushes about in a mask, savagely strikes 
right and left, dances at times furiously, 


rushes at the patient, thrusts out his tongue | 


and hisses; and often falls to the ground 
exhausted with his efforts. From time to 
time his attendant changes his mask, as 
one yakh after the other refuses to come 


to his assistance and heal his patient. | 


Finally, this peculiar treatment proving 
ineffective to restore the patient to health, 
the shamin notifies the family that one 


of his yakhs has declared the man be- | 
| tire personal chattels, in return for which 
who was formerly, and is now in many in- | 
stances, put to death should the sick man | 


witched, and he then points out the witch ; 


not survive. 
The shamin thus blinds them as to the 
fraud of his profession and continues to 


retain unimpaired the high esteem and full | 


confidence of all. 
the natives have no medicine, not even 
medicinal herbs as is common with other 
uncivilized people. 


Their treatment for all the ills of the 


It is a singular fact that | 


collecting and inclosing in a thick, warm 
blanket the ashes and placing this in a 
small box, which was buried underground. 
This insured the deceased protection against 
the inclemency of the winter weather. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


1| 


would fail to be just did I not mention that | 


the near relatives of the deceased displayed 


a depth of grief as-worthy and sympathy as | 


heartfelt as any I have ever witnessed. They 
have a few slaves, captives and their off- 


spring of past wars, who act as servants ; | 


were formerly often sacrificed upon great 


oceasions, such as the construction of a | 


lodge house and the death of their owners, 
and who when dead are not granted the 
right of cremation but cast into the sea. 

These sacrifices, as far as known, have 
been discontinued of late years, owing to 
the advance of civilization and the mis- 
sionary influence. 
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It was sought at first to impress upon them | 


the advantages accruing from punctuality 


| in attendance, politeness, good deportment 
| and cleanliness. 


These lessons, together 
with simple songs, calisthenic exercises 
and the primary principles of the kinder- 
garten System of instruction, created new 


ideas which eagerly sought for further | 


knowledge. 

In less than six months the progress 
made more than realized the most sanguine 
expectations of the friends of this noble en- 
terprise. Voluntary mission work covers a 
vast extent of country, but by no means 
does it, nor can it be expected to, support 
adequate educational establishments. Up- 


on a trip to the northward of Sitka I visited | 
| one of the most powerful chiefs of Alaska, 


who pleaded most earnestly to have placed 


| within the reach of the children of his peo- 


Their larder is always well stocked, and | 


with but little exertion. 
winter fish and seal oil, dried and smoked 
salmon and halibut, and a small quantity 
of dried seaweed. To this is added in sum- 


It contains in | 


mer fresh fish and several varieties of ber- | 


ries. As the waters are teeming with fish 
in the summer slight exertion is required 
in obtaining the winter’s supply. 

They have quite a variety of household 


utensils, made from the horns of mountain | 


sheep and goats, from ivory and from wood, 
and display rare ability in their carvings. 
They excel in the manufacture of mats, 


baskets, dishes, hats, etc., using for the | 


purpose the inner bark of the cedar and 
the roots of the spruce tree, and for color- 
ing matter vegetable dyes. 
will hold water, and in former times by 
casting in hot stones it was thus boiled. 
They have a curious and common custom 
called ‘‘Potalatch,’’ which means a gift 
distribution of personal effects, An Indian 
calls together all his relatives and acquaint- 
ances, and distributes among them his en- 


he receives the esteem and respect of all, 
and secures special grants of hospitality 
from the recipients throughout the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The space allotted to me does not per- 


Their baskets’ 


ple a school and home, that their future 
might be a progressive one tending to the 
amelioration of their condition. The ne- 
cessity for this to him was evident, in order 
to insure the future existence, prosperity 
and welfare of his people. As proof of the 
earnestness and sincerity of his words, he 
extended a most cordial invitation for teach- 
ers to come into their midst, assured the 
hospitality of his people, offered for a school 
the finest lodge or council-house in his vil- 
lage, and tendered his personal interest to 
insure the comfort and success of the 
teachers. 

This is the feeling of all of that class of 
natives of whom I have previously spoken 
as liberal minded and progressive chiefs, 
and they are in the majority. That they 
honestly seek advancement what stronger 
proof need be offered than the fact that last 


| October the entire population of ‘‘ Tinder- 


| tuk,’ 


’ a village at the mouth of the Chilcat 
River, consisting of nearly two hundred 
Indians, deserted their ancient village and 
sought homes five miles distant that they 
might obtain the benefits of the mission 
school and church. 

Most of the intelligent Indians possess 
traits of manliness and virtue which com- 
mend them to the kind consideration of all 
and place beyond a doubt in my mind the 
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NOTES ON DRESS. 

HEavy laces are more in demand than light 
ones. They imitate the embroidery now so 
fashionable, and are frequently combined with 
it in dress garnitures. 

The new heavy laces, the rivals of embroidery 
in dress trimmings, are called ficelle, which 
translated means pack-thread, or rather that is 
the only word in English which approaches its * 
meaning. By /ficelle dressmakers and milliners 
understand a lace made of flax twine, coarser 
than flax thread but not as large as packing 


twine. This ficelle trims many of the imported 
bonnets. The ficelle thread is similar to mac- 
ramé, 


Gloves are made longer than ever and are 
either slipped on over the sleeve or inside of it. 
Those of soft unglazed kid are the most fashion- 
able for full dress, but finely stocking-woven 
long gloves and mitts of silk and lisle thread 
will also be much worn. 

Stripes in combination with plain fabrics ap- 


| pear in many spring costumes. 


| firm belief that they lack but the enlight- | 


mit of an account of their many supersti- | 


tions, traditions, 
and, as well, what I have to say bearing 
upon an amelioration of their condition. 


| Deeming the last question a most important 
one I shall confine the remainder of this ar- | 


flesh is the steam-bath, which, failing to | 
accomplish the desired result, is replaced | 


by the services of the shamin who by his 
violent and exciting treatment exercises 
on the nerves of his patient an undue and 
stimulating pressure producing an apparent 
beneficial effect, attributed by the incredu- 
lous and superstitious Indians to superhu- 
man agency. 

I am thus prolix in my description of 
the shamin insomuch as they are, in my 
opinion, the great and perhaps most formi- 
dable stumbling-blocks in the path of the 
Indian progress toward civilization. An- 
other most substantial obstacle is liquor, 
for the introduction of which, as well as 
the disclosure to them of the secrets of its 
distillation, the white man, as usual, is 
wholly responsible. 

They cremate their dead. Three features 


in this ceremony are worthy of mention. | 
First, upon the removal of the remains of | 


the deceased from the house they are fol- 
lowed by a live dog thrown from within to 
the ground without. The animal is sup- 
posed to take with him all remaining germs 
of the disease and to cleanse the house. 
Second, the mourners who follow the re- 
mains to the place of cremation, with an 


apparent copious flow of tears, with groans | 


and what would otherwise be a most heart- 
rending and touching wail, and seat them- 
selves in a group near the funeral pile, 
never for an instant ceasing in their mani- 
festations of grief, appeared to me in an 
extremely ridiculous and comical light 
when I learned that it was a profession and 
that its members demanded a lucrative 
salary. 
ful semblance of deep grief that. I doubted 
the authority of my informant, and might 
still, had I not caught the eye of one of the 
old limbs of the profession who was not 
conscientiously attending to business. She 
in her endeavor to assume the necessary 
expression, changing from that of an appa- 
rently disinterested spectator to the ruts of 
her profession, made a most lamentable 
failure ; for, although precipitous in her 
energies and most violent in her feigned 


I was ‘so deceived by-this wonder- | 


grief, the tears refused to flow and her | 


confusion was ludicrous. 

It was so ludicrous as to necessitate a 
hasty departure, that I might not disturb 
the solemnity (?) of the occasion. 


ticle to it. 


These Indians are docile, domestic and | as 


generous. Although classed as an indolent 
and shiftless people, they are not so to the 
extent credited. I have observed them 
laboring faithfully and diligently, and have 
rarely seen an Indian refuse work when the 
customary and established rates of recom- 
pense were assured. 

There is apparent with them a most grati- 


mode of warfare, etc., | 


fying progressive tendency toward civiliza- | 


tion. With all people the ruling power is 
controlled eventually by liberal-minded and 


progressive rulers, and with such periods | 
the great reformations have their incep- | 


tions. 

I speak of this here, as I feel that these 
people are better prepared for advancement 
and education now. owing to the ideas 
which have been instilled into them during 
the past three years, than they may be at 
some remote future date. 

During the past three years the mission- 
ary influence has been extended through- 
out Southeast Alaska, exerting, and I think 
successfully, a tendency to awaken them to 
at least a vague conception of their com- 
parative ignorance and create desires for 
knowledge. The firm, though kind and 
sympathetic policy of the government 
adopted by our naval authorities sent to 
preserve peace and gvod order in their 
midst, received eventually the most hearty 
approval of the more intelligent Indians, 
notwithstanding the fact that it sought to 
eradicate several of their old customs, was 
opposed to their superstitions, and finally 
checked pernicious though common habits. 
The establishment of compulsory educa- 
tion at Sitka by naval authority, though 
at first received with contempt and indif- 
ference by the Indians, finally received their 
hearty encouragement, exemplified in many 
ways, but more particularly by the attend- 
ance at school of many adults. 

The Government Hospital building was, 
by the direction and personal supervision 
of the naval commander present, suitably 
arranged and fitted as a home for boys and 
for general educational purposes, and placed 
under the direction and charge of mission- 


| ary teachers. I regret to say that this home 


was destroyed by fire last January. 


school averaged about two hundred scholars. 





enment springing from education to, in say 
the next generation, become worthy mem- 
bers of a peaceful community. There is 
much in them to eradicate, and in doing 
this much patience and consideration are 
requisite, which virtues the white men 
who have been brought in contact with 
them in trade, either care not to exemplify 
against their business interests, or else 


they consider the harvest unworthy the | 


labor of sowing the seed. 
Such being the case, we must not sternly 





Wild roses or sprays or bunches of églantine 
trim many pretty straw hats for country wear. 

Long redingotes or raglans of thin cloth or 
cheviot mixtures are much worn by ladies for 
traveling and in the country. They have gene- 
rally small capes over the shoulders and a num- 
ber of pockets with flaps. 

The English walking jacket is the leading 
out-door wrap for young ladies. 

Crape-like tissues are much used for the 
paniers, scarfs, puffs and draperies of faille and 
moiré dresses. 

Pompadour patterns appear in profuse variety 
on silk foulards, chéné silks, satines, percales 
and American lawns. 

Coiffures are still made very low in the back 
of the neck, but great variety is permitted 
in this detail of the toilet. The best hairdressers 
follow the models preserved in Greek and Ro- 
man art and those made famous by the great 
portrait and figure painters of the renaissance. 

Boots that lace over the instep are taking the 


| place of buttoned boots. 


condemn their habits of indolence, unclean- | 


liness and intemperance, nor their supersti- 


tions, all of which spring from ignorance. | 


Should we do so we but aggravate our own 
failings, and are much more undeserving 
of pardon for them than the poor, ignorant 
Indian who but acts on the stage of life 
the plays which have been taught him. 

There is some good in every people, and 
it is certainly for the interests of humanity, 
if not a Christian duty, to cultivate and 
bring out all that is good, which cannot be 
done by harshness, cruelty or neglect, any 
more than by so treating our own offspring 
we can produce in them true manliness. 

It is a subject for contemplation and per- 
haps not unworthy the consideration of 
even our Government. 





THE opera house at Dresden has among 
its other properties a venerable cat that has 
full range of the stage and dressing-rooms, 
her favorite position being a corner behind 
one of the wings, from which she watches 
the stage “ business’’ with a placidity born 
of long custom. In Nessler’s operetta of 





“The Rat Charme: of Hamelin,”’ a host of | 
mimic rats are made to scamper over the | 


stage, following the piper, in the most re- 
alistic manner. At the first representation 
puss preserved her usual decorous manner, 
till roused by this host of her natural ene- 


mies, upon whom she sprang with a wrath- | 


ful mew, prepared to resent such trespass 
to the utmost. The first contact showed 
her mistake, but far from being embar- 
rassed or disconcerted she turned and re- 
tired with dignity, to be enthusiastically 
recalled by the delighted audience. 


NIcE distinctions are troublesome. It is 
so much easier to say that a thing is black 
than to discriminate the particular shade 
of brown, blue or green to which it really 
belongs. It is so much easier to make up 
your mind that your neighbor is good for 


| nothing than to enter into all the circum- 
The daily and regular attendance at this | 


stances that would oblige you to modify 


| that opinion.— George Eliot. 





Cloth top boots will be much worn as the sea- 
son advances. They are cooler and more dressy 
than boots all of kid or leather. 

Patent leather toes and foxing on French kid 
boots are coming in vogue. 

The copper red and terra cotta shades are seen 
in new kid, silk and lisle thread gloves along 
with the maroons and the new mahogany color. 

Velvet slippers with fine bead embroidery on 
the toes are brought out in colors as well as 
black for dressy house wear. 

From week to week milliners bring out new 
colors and shades in trimmings. Some of the 
latest are pussy willow green, which is not a 
green at all but a purplish gray with a tint of 
green in it; beet red, pomegranate pink, bee 
brown, roiled or troubled water, a bluish gray ; 
turkey-comb red, wheat, daffodil and maize 
color; Indian summer sky and moonlight 
shades, and aurora or dawn of morning pink. 

Gay bordered silk handkerchiefs divide favor 
with the pretty colored batiste ones so popular 
at present. In these all the new colors and 
shades appear in the most artistic combinations. 

The new colors are found in new hosiery, both 
in plain, self colors and in combinations. Em- 
broidery on new stockings shows a partiality,for 
tiny rosebuds, blue bells, daisies, stars and 
shells, circles and diamonds in color on grounds 
of contrasting color, black and cream. White 
stockings are no longer worn. 

Round short skirts, no bustles nor crinoline, 
variety and picturesqueness in hats and bon- 
nets, cloth top and lace boots, long gloves and 
much lace, are the features in summer fashions. 

The newest things. in silks are the striped 
Sicilienne moiré and the chéné-flowered gros 
grains. These last have, as a rule, delicate 
tinted grounds, on which in full tones of color 
in shades and chéné effects are flower and 
foliage patterns. 

Printed stockings will again be worn. They 
come in dark flower patterns in close jardiniére 
effects, almost hiding the grounds of blue, ma- 
roon and other colors,-and black. Polka-dotted 
stockings will also be worn, but the hosiery of 
the most fastidious women is dark and all of a 
color, and when not black, or dark blue, or ma- 
roon, it matches the color of the costume. 

The long stockings most in favor for boys in 
knee-breeches or short trousers are in colors to 
match their suits, and knitted in ribs to cling to 
the legs. In Paris children’s stockings must 
match their dresses. This is obligatory for both 
boys and giris. 
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A curtovs story is attached to a print to 
be seen in a well-known private house in 


London, a proof of Muller’s ‘‘ Madonna di | 
San Sisto,” after Raphael. The closest ex- | 
amination detects no flaw; but the facts | 


are that a very extraordinary one existed, 
and for many years. An amateur, who 
wished to illustrate a certain book with a 
head of the Virgin Mary, bought the proof, 
paying the sum of sixty guineas, and then 
taking out his penknife calmly cut out the 
head, remarking that that was all he wanted, 
and the dealer could do what he pleased 
with the rest. A number of years passed, 
and the seller, who had laid away the mu- 
tilated print and who had nearly forgotten 
the transaction, saw the death of the am- 


ateur and an announcement of the sale of | 


his effects. The auction took place at 
Christie’s, and the small book containing 
the head of the Madonna was sold for a 
mere trifle. It was removed very carefully, 
and sent with the print to the restorer, who 
did his work so perfectly that no trace of 
the injury is perceptible. 








A VERY curious document has recently | 


been discovered in the State archives of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. It is the official tariff 
of fees allowed by the town authorities of 
Darmstadt and Bessungen, in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, to the exe- 
cutioners of those towns for the perform- 
ance of their duties. Physical exertion 
seems to have had nothing to do with it, 
the rate being high or low, according to 
the degree of appallingness in the punisii- 
ment. To boil a criminal in oil brought 
the executioner twenty-four florins, while 
breaking a man on the wheel gave but 
five florins and thirty kreutzers. Criminals 
were hung at ten florins per head and 
burned alive for fourteen. To apply the 
torture of the rack brought but five florins, 


and branding on back or forehead or cut- 


ting off nose and ears were the same price. 
The list is a commentary on the actual 
progress of mankind. We are a st~p or 
two further toward humanity, though the 
anti-vivisectionists deny it. 





NOTWITHSTANDING that ‘‘the former 
days were better than these,’’ one cannot but 
find satisfaction in the fact that we do not 
encounter in our daily walks the specimen 
recently exhumed in Bavaria and described 
by Professor Marsh with a relish that is 
almost ghoul-like. Pterodactyles have oc- 
casionally been credited with wings, but 
more often the discussion as to whether 
they really owned them or not has ended 
as a drawn game. But the remarkable 
state of preservation in which the gentle 
Rhamphorhynchus phyllurus came to light 
proves more than was ever claimed or de- 
nied by the most imaginative man of sci- 
ence. Huge wings like a bat, a vertical 
membrane for tail, not unlike the ‘‘bob”’ 
on a boy’s kite, and used as a rudder in 
guiding its flight, and last the head of 
a dragon, complete a picture grotesque 
enough for a Japanese fairy book and un- 
pleasant enough to do duty in multitudin- 
ous nightmares. 





PU BLISHER’S 3 DEPARTMENT 


ADVERTISING.—Advertisements will be inserted on 
the 15th and 16th pages. Rates can be obtained by ap- 
plication to this office or to our Advertising Manager, 
EDWARD P. Cone. P. O.~Box 977, New York City. 








SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Our customers living at 
a distance are well served 
by our postal system. We 
send samples and prices 
on inquiry, and forward 
goods ordered by mail or 
express. This large de- 
partment is organized as 
well as most banks and the 
system insures prompt-’ 
ness and fidelity in every 
respect. 

t#-Send for our new 
Catalogue for Spring and 


Summer. 


Avonstty Jorn WanaMAKER, 
Dry Goods, Ladies*,Gen- THIRTEENTH STREET, 


tlemen’s and Children’s 
Wear and Housekeeping PHILADELPHIA 
Appointments. 2 


[Mention this paper. } 


| By JAMES ANTHONY Froupr, M.A. 
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, dies in America, put up elegantly 
Suitable for presents. 


DREKA 


CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS | | 


SPECIALTIES IN 


Fine Stationery 


NOVELTIES IN 


MENUS « DINNER CARDS 


No. 1121 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. W. SMITH & CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ART FURNITURE 


Hardwood Interior Decoration. 


Factory: Powelton Ave., ab. 39th St. 
Salesroom: ‘Wo. 1216 Chestnut Street, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


$65. 


GOOD NEWS to those desiring a thoroughly reliable 
Organ ata low price. After considerable experiment 
we have succeeded in producing an Organ for which we 
will gladly become responsible, knowing it to be well 
made, good toned and satisfactory, as_well to the pro- 
——— a as tothe amateur. This instrument 

PD nae na handsome heavy solid walnut case, beau- 

ully finished, and contains ly ~ a, Diapason, Ce- 

| = or Zolian and Sub-bass Sets of Reeds, made doubly 

power’ by its octave coupler. Those who cannot come 

© our Warerooms to select can have the instrument on 

ten days trial, with no expense if unsatisfactory. Send 
for Circulars or call at the Piano and Organ Hail of 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO. 
LSO0C Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘THOMAS CARLYLE. 








: PHILAD’A, 


TWO VOLUMES IN ONE. 
A handsome be | printed from large new type and 
containing nearly Ss. Price, only 31.50. Ask 
for Ogilvie & Co. sedit on, as all others cost from $4.00 
upward, Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt 
of price. Address, 

j. S. — & CO., Publishers, 
— STREET, NEW YORK, 


“REM AL 


We Beg to Announce to the Public that we 
have REMOVED our Principal Sales- 
rooms and Offices to 


25 East [4th St., New York, | 


Where we will in a few days be able to supply very su- 
perior SILK magnetic goods and other LIGHT SU M- 
MER APPLIANCES, in addition to our regular goods, 
We are also extending the application of the ‘* Wil- 
sonia *’ principle into 
MAGNETIC SHEETS, PILLOWS, CUSH- 
IONS, CILAIR SEATS, VEST LININGS, 
HATS, NECKTIES, CORSETS, WAISTS, 
BRACES, and many other articles ; besides, 
**WILSONIA*? HORSE BLANKETS, 
HIORSESHOES, and other appliances for 
diseases of the horse. 


4e@-Send for testimonials from hundreds of marvel- . 





ous cures in paralysis, inflammatory rheumatism, an- 
chylosis, asthma, bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs, 
heart disease, albuminous urine, locomotor ataxia, gout, 
varicose vains, catarrh, "eee ages a, bleeding a the 
lungs, congestion of the k dneys, and spinal disease. | 

Many valuable references, from persons whose names 
we cannot publish, will be given upon personal applica- 
tion at our New York office. 


“ WILSONIA” 


Magnetic Clothing Company, 


2 EAST itu ST.,. NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 465 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 








Neutro-Pillene, only hair solvent known. 


manent!y dissolves supcrtluous hair,root and branch, 
in five minutes,without pain, discoloration, orinjury. 
Send 2stamps for particulars. Tits WicoxCuEeMicaL 
Preparation Co., 602 Spruce &t., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Send $1, #2, 8 or & 
for a retail box by ex- 
press of the best Can- 


and strictly pure. 
Refers to all Chicago. Address, 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


GCASTRINS, 


A palatable and effective remedy for Dyspepsia and 
Ses-sickness. Sold by all druggists. 


Depot, 59 MURRAY £r., NEW  Yorx C City. 


EVERYTHING 


—InN——— 


RUBBER GOODS 


No. 1230 Chestnut Street. 
R. LEVICK’S SON & CO. 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND § SLIDES FOR ‘SALE 
Magic Lanterns and Slides Wanted. 
Automatic Cabinet Organs Only $5. 
THEO, J. HARBACH 809 Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 





AUX 


READY 
MIXED 


Am Excellent «article for 
INLAND, MARINE USE AND EXPORT. 
Will Resist Changes of Temperature and Climate. 
Useful for Skilled or Unskilled Hands. 
Manufactured only by 
CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 

Paint W orks, 212, 214 and 216 Race St. "1 4) 
Varnish Works, Kensington, - * Philad’a. 
Color Sample Cards sent on Application. 
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in 17, 19, 21 ann 23 N. sont ST. 
Pg pie 
les AN 
A Skin of Beauty isa Joy Fcrever 
Dr. T..FELIx GourRAup’s 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 


Pimples, 






Removes Tan, 
Freckles, th Patches 
and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detec- 

It has 
stood the test of 
thirty yearsand 
is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepa- 
ration is prop- 
erly made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
similar name. 
distinguished 

a A, Sayer said to 
a lady of the haut 
ton (a patient): ‘As 

you ladies will use 





PURIFIES 


AS WELL AS 
Beeutifies the Skin 


hem, I recommend 
; ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 

A . SS as the least harm- 
Jul of all the skin preparations.** One bottle will last 
six months, using itev eg day. 

MME. M. B. ‘Tt. GOURAUD, Sole Prop‘r., 
No. 48 Bond Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 

throughout the United States, 


THEANNEAR® 








Ol 
PARED wiTH GRE 


MEDAL or SUPERIORITY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE I88I. 











designs,name on,in ease 10¢, Acknowledged best sold, 


5 HANDSOME CHROMO CARDS, New & Artistic 
Album of Samples 25c. F. W. Austin, Fair Haven Coun, 


PAINT 
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CORNELIUS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIG GAd FIXTURES, 


UNIQUE METAL WORK, 
Fine Porcelain and Bronze Lamps, 


1882 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(OPP. U. &. MINT) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Joun C. Cornetivus, 
Cuas E. Cornetivus, 
A. G. Hetuerineton. 








(CHADBORN &:COLOWELLMFE Co: NEWBURGH. NY 








HE PEOPLE'S FAVORITE CIGARETTES. 
Over One Hundred Millions Sold in 13881, 
Exquisite, Dainty and Delicious. 

Harmless, Refreshirg and Captivating. 
Unrivaled for Purity and Excellence, 
Fragrant Vanity. 
Finest rare old Virginia, 
Three Kings. 
Turkish, Virginia and a small portion of 
selected Pe rique. 
New Vanity Fair. 
Half Turkish and = ulf Nirsizie. New ix. 
neo s since January, 1882. ery mild aud 
ry fine—unlike any ever before effered. 
Nine First Prize Medals awarded, Best now made. 
WM. 8S. KIMBALL & CO., 
Peerless Tobacco Works, (Est. 1846) Rochester, N. Y. 





_ “STANDARD” SHAFT-COUPLING SPRINGS 


(superseding rubbers), < 
tain and everlasting, Anti- 
Rattlers. Pair mailed for 2 
cents, stampa, or one doze “ 
ae pairs prepaid for $1.70. Any 
young man can sell hundreds 
of pairs in his town at 50 cts. 
a pair, put on the buggy (can 
puta pair on in 3 minutes). 


A. G, MOREY & 00., 
LA GRANGE, ILLS. 
Sole Manuf’rs, (Pate nted). 


Entertaining ! 





Elevating! 


Elegant! 


JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT’S 
New Book, “PRACTICAL LIFE.” 


A handsome volume, over 600 pp., discussing Indi- 


vidual Culture, Etiquette, Business, Love, Marriage, ete. 

Rev. Theo. L. Guyler, +s Says: ‘Tam quite 
delighted with its admirable views and w rholesome sug- 
tons. It ought to be in every house. 
The Gentral Baptist, St, Louis, Mo., 
a thowon ghly good and beautiful book,’ 

Aiterior, Chicago, says: “It aidies us ae the 
coli 7, and best from her pen. 

The Pittsburg Christian ‘Advocate says: ‘‘Jts 
lessons need to be taught and enforced in every house- 
hold, 

Clear type, artistic lag magnificent full-page 
colored plates. Prices low. Terms liberal. Sales ri apid, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for particu- 


Says: ‘‘It is 


J. ©. McCURDY & 0O,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIERLE BAUS. SCALES 





60 and 62 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 















As follows - 


Address or 


ao DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wattincton New Jersey. 


Perry it 

Mss ANAL 

+ DFRB¢ Jt | 
ND LEADON gu LL 4 


& Beatty's Parlor Organs 


iA NEW AE AED EFFECTIVE AG pom Is A 
POPULAR CAS. 


5 OOTAVES, 2: 22. STOPS, 6 SETS } REEDS, 


2 Sets of81- 2 Octaves each, ceaaten 1 Sct vowerful 16 ft. 
tone Sub-Dass, 1 Set of F Pench 1 Tor: le tof Voix Co 
leste. 1 Set Piccolo, These are all « rt 1¢ celebrated 

GOLDEN TONGUF. REEDS, whore pure limpid 
tone is 7 siete sucha revolution among Cabinct 


ns, 
STOP SPECIFICATIONS. 
(1) Diapason Forte, (2)SUB-BASS, (3) Trinci- 
a Forte, (4) peice > 5)Diapason, (6) Orches ° 
ral Forte, (7) V Iumana, (3) Piccolo, (9) 
Violina, (10) VoxJubilante, (11) Vox Argen- 
tina, (12)£olian, (13) Echo, (14) Dulciana, (15) 
Clarionet. (16) Vox Celeste, (17) Couplcr Iar- 
monique, (18) Flute Forte, (19) Grand Orgen 
Knee Stop, (20) French Horn Solo, (21) Right 
Knee Stop, pirand Organ Knce Swell 
ta-Buy only Organs that contain Octave 
Coupler and Sub-Bass, they double the power 
of theinstrumcnt, it hasone manual, oe 
knee _ stops, carved, turned and polish d 
handles, two (2) lanip stands cf wu ane o> 
sign, carved and veneered music pockc 
artistic fret-work music rac 3 =| 
neled sliding fait with lock, 
i- Walnut Case, carved in mos 
ornate styic; beautiful large! top as shown in 
cut; upright rubber cl bellows, stccl 
ew zm springs, metal foot platcs, rollers for mov- 
Lenat ing 2 in.3 Depth, 24 hoe! 
Len ES a boxed, 400 


NE 
ay is ately New ne 
Novel, and produccs charming orchestral 
effects ‘with great beauty of toneand varicty. 
The Vox Jubilante, Vox Argentina, Pic- 
colo, French Horn and other Solo effects 
are grand and effective and cannot be cupli- 
cated at anywhere near the r eee a: re by 
—- other manufacturcr. Tho case 2 Cx- 
nely popular style and is solid and Tici A 
oat very stylish. 50 


My Pricetointro- Onl 
ducewith STOOL, 
‘est Tr!xl, satis- 


BOOK & MUSIC, 
Warranted 6 Years, & nt enT 

faction Guarantec d, Monc 7 Lcfunded 3f un- 
7 mands 2: owiause. Crécr 


No Nothing saved by Correspondence, 
RES (Thy M ney Order, xpetes ress Prepaid, 
a or Registered Let 1S Visitors 
elco Free Coach with 


re Always V ome. 
oli atic hdance n oot alitreing 
polite @LATLD CATALOGUE FREE. 
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OuUR GONTINENT 





IN LIGHTER VEIN 
A SONNET. 
ONCE a poet wrote a sonnet 
All about a pretty bonnet, 
And a critic sat upon it 
(On the sonnet, 


Not the bonnet, ) 
Nothing loath. 


And as if it were high treason 
He said, ‘‘ Neither rhyme nor reason 
Has it. And it’s out of season !°* 
Which? The sonnet, 
Or the bonnet ? 
Maybe both. 


‘**Tis a feeble imitation 
Of a worthier creation. 
An esthetic innovation !** 

Of a sonnet 

Or a bonnet ? 

This was hard. - 


Both were put together neatly, 
Harmonizing very sweetly, 
But the critic crushed completely, 
Not the bonnet, 
Or the sonnet, 
But the bard ! 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


EXTREMES MEET. 


Tue following shows a just appreciation of 
the economic forces and equivalents : 

‘*What’s the matter, Uncle Mose? 
makes you look so down in the mouth ?’’ 

“*T’se got sickness in my family. My boy Sam 
and my ole fodder am bofe down wid de fever.’’ 

‘“* Have you got a doctor ?”’ 

‘Don’t need no doctur fur de boy. He am 
young and bound to pull fru, anyhow. Don’t 
kotch me wasting money dat way.”’ 

‘Well, you ought to have medical attendance 
for your aged father.”’ 

** He don’t need no medical tentions no moar 
den de boy do. He am so ole he can’t get well 
nohow. He am too ole to lib and de boy am too 
young ter die, but ef I kin hire a preacher fur 
nuffin to tell dem ’bout de nex world I’se gwine 
ter do it.” —Zz. 


What 


SOLD BY HIS SONS. 


A New Jersey miller who had become old 
and rheumatic one day called his sons about 
him and said : 

* Boys, I am growing stiff in the knees and 
faint at heart. My liver is out of order, and I 
can no longer distinguish between a peck and a 
half bushel when taking toll. This millis worth 
ten thousand dollars. In order to form a stock 
company, and render my own burdens the 
lighter, I shall give Reuben two-tenths, Sam- 
uel the same, and Henry, who is my first born, 
three-tenths. Bless you, my children, bless you. 
You may now go fishing for half a day.” 

The three sons took the papers which the old 
man had made out, and instead of going a-fish- 
ing they went down to a lawyer’s office, called 
a meeting of stockholders and proceeded to busi- 
ness. The first born was elected president, Reu- 
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Amateur Performer (smiling with gratification)—“And why ?”’ 


Amateur Performer (to child who has apparently been absorbed in his playing)—‘‘ So, you too love true music, my child?” 
Child (dubiously)—« Yes, I like to hear you play, Mr. Tunesick.’’ 





Child—« Oh, you make such funny faces when you play!” 


The Hartshorn Shade Rollers | 


are used -in the Capitol, State 
| Building and White House at 
Washington, and the most ele- 
| gant private mansions through- 


out the United States. 
: 486 Broapway, N.Y. 


ben treasurer and Samuel secretary, and the | 


following resolution was passed : 


Resolved, That we bounce the oid man, and 


run the mill after our own ideas !’’ 


ESTRAYS. 





—Pat says that he was born on the last day | 


of the year, and congratulated himself that he 
was born at all: ‘‘ For if it had been the next 
day what would have become of me?”’ 


—‘* LeT’s’lustrate comp’nsation,’’ hiccoughed 
a political orator. ‘‘It’s beautiful. You see, 
an old farmer comes to town loaded with new 
wheat, an’ he goes home loaded with old rye.”’ 

—Miss Henrietta DEwcomE: In answer to 
your question about ‘‘ unkissed kisses,’ we may 
say that we are prepared to unkiss any kisses 
we may have kissed outside of the family for 
the last five years. 


—THE meanest church organist livesin Phila- 
delphia. He is all bent with age, and the other 
day at the wedding of an antique Philadelphia 
belle, whom he knew many years before, he as- 
tonished everybody by playing a fantasie on the 
air, “‘ When you and I were young.” 

—A SCIENTIST says that every adult person 
carries enough phosphorus in his body toanake 
at least 4000 of the ordinary two-cent packages 
of friction matches. Appearances are deceit- 
ful! It is hard to realize that a tramp is worth 
so much.—Norristown Herald. 


—TuHE following capital story has recently for 
the first time been published. Dr. John M. Ma- 
son was for years pastor of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church on Cedar street, New York. 

**Dr. Mason upon one occasion went to Wash- 
ington city to look after some matters in which 
he was interested. It being known that he was 
to remain over the Sabbath arrangements were 
made to have him preach. Congress was in ses- 
sion, and among its members was a Southern 


Senator more noted for his brilliancy than his | 


piety. This Senator had a good, pious Psalm- 
singing friend in the city. The friend, knowing 
of the eloquence of Dr. Mason, and thinking it 
would be a pleasure to his Senatorial friend, 
urged him to go and hear the sermon. He did 
so. The next morning the‘Senator was met by 
his Psalm-singing friend, who said to: him, 
‘Well, did you hear Dr. Mason preach? §Ohj 
yes.’ ‘Well, iow did you like him?’ ‘Vi 

much; very eloquent discourse. But, by 

way, what kind of hymns do you folks use 
around there?’ ‘Hymns! Rouse’s metre of Da- 
vid’s Psalms.’ 
v-i-d-’-s P-s-a-l-m-s. O-h! t-h-e-n I k-n-o-w 
w-h-y S-a-u-l p-u-r-s-u-e-d h-i-m a-l-l o-v-e-r 


t-h-e m-o-u-n-t-a-i-n-s a-n-d t-ri-e-d t-o k-i-l-] | 











h-i-m.’”’ 
Pror. H. C. SPENCER, the 
} Author 
and instructor will begin a 
Lessons in the No. of the PENMAN’s ART JOURNAL. 
Send 3three cent ps for specimen copy, or $1.00 for 


one year, with an 
D. f. AMES, PusLisii=n, 205 BROADWAY, New York. 





*R-o-u-s-e-’-s m-e-t-r-e o-f D-a- | 





| ARNOLD. 
‘CONSTABLE & Co. 


Imvorters, Jobbers and Retailers of 


Silks, Fine Dress Goods, Laces, 
Embroideries, India Shawls, Cos- 
tumes, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Outfittings, 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
etc. Also, 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS ETc. ETc. 


| Broadway, Corner (9th Street, 


NEw TORE. 


'VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and Sealy groatt of | 
more in- 


infants and children. Givesa healthier a 

te’ ¢ . Restores vitality to all persons af- 
flicted with weakness, nervousness or 

Promotes good digestion. 


By druggists, or mail, #1. 


THE CHICKERING 
Piano 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improve- 
ments. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in power 
and purity, length and sweetness of tone, leave 
nothing to be desired. The Chickering 
SQUARE PIANOS in all the usual styles are 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT 
has the justly celebrated patented metallic 
action, which forever prevents the possi- 





unrivaled. 


bility of atmospheric interference with the 
action of the instrument, and adapts it for 
use in any climate. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 


30 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston. 


«DELS SsCELSiIon” 


HAM: 


Are of Standard Reputation and Unsurpassed in 
Quality by any brand heretofore of- 
fered for family use. 


J. H. MICHENER & CO. 


General Provision Dealers and Curers of 
the Celebrated 


Excelsior Sugar-Cured Hams, 
TONGUES and BEEF. 
Nos. 122 & 124 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 


None genuine unless branded 
“J. ED. MM. & CO., SCELSIOR.”’ 


The justly celebrated ‘‘ EXCELSIOR HAMS”** are 
cured by J. H. M. & CO. (in a style uliar to them- 
selves), expressly for FAMILY USE, are of delicious 
flavor, free from the unpleasant taste of salt, and are 

~~ ~ oa by epicures superior to any now offered 

‘or sale. 





F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., New York. | 





Peal) FRinces, BurToN 
ee, ORNAMENTS, 
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ARTISTIS 


AL PAPERS 


——AND— 


Ceiling Decorations. 





N OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming season 
will be found a reproduction of the most choice 
"and expensive fabrics of European design and manu- 
facture, among which appear quaint old Dutch and 
Venetian leathers, antique metals and velvets, and the 
woven tapestries so much used in former times. We 
offer a decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which 
can be hung like wall paper, and which in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated with 
antique designs stamped and raised upon their sur- 
face, cannot be excelled. 


Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics have also been turned to good account in the 
cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by us, which 
represent to an astonishing degree the same beauty of 
design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects 
within reach of the lowest prices. 

The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special consid- 
eration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, if de- 
sired, attend to the entire work of Interior Decoration, 
for which we employ the best talent and to which we 
give our personal supervision. 


‘FR. BECK & CO. 


| CORNER 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





